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NOTES. _and parcelled out amongst her European neighbours, 


Any lingering doubts which may have remained in 
the minds of the present Government as to the feasibility 
of the open-door policy must have been rudely dispelled 
by the latest phase of Chinese affairs. Italy has pre- 
sented to the Tsungli-Yamén a demand, backed by 
a naval demonstration, for the lease of Sammun Bay, 
on the coast of Chekiang, and has claimed a large 
portion of the latter province for her particular sphere 
of influence. That this will prove the signal for a 
general and final rush can hardly be doubted. Japan 
will put forward her long-expected claim to the pro- 
vince of Fukien, which, before the imposition of the 
likin tax and the rivalry of India, possessed a flourishing 
tea trade, and Russia will seize the pretext to wring 
some further concession injurious to British influence 
out of the helpless Government at Peking. 


The catalogue of foreign activity in the Far East does 
not by any means end here. There is a serious hitch in 
the negotiations regarding the Anglo-German agree- 
ment to build a railway between Tientsin and Chin- 
kiang. The Germans insist upon the entire separation 
of the two interests, and intend making a distinctive 
application for the concession of that part of the pro- 
jected line which will pass through Shantung. They 
further demand that the section between Tsinan and 
Ichow shall be controlled and policed by Germans, 
exactly as if it were a German railway. It is obvious 
that in making these autocratic stipulations they are 
imitating the example of Russia in Manchuria, and that 
the intention of the German Government is to effectu- 
ally occupy the entire province of Shantung. The 
Belgian Minister, who, it must be remembered, has 
Russia and France behind him in the matter of the 
Luhan concession, has applied for a concession at 
Hankow which is to form the terminus of the trunk 
railway. And, lastly, we have the protests of the 
Russian Minister at Peking against the terms of the 
Niu-chwang extension loan which was recently sub- 
scribed in London. 


As far, therefore, as British interests are concerned, 
Chinese affairs have resolved themselves into two 
cardinal questions. In the first place, will the British 
Government maintain such a firm and uncompromising 
attitude in regard to the Northern Railway dispute as 
to guarantee the security of the money invested by the 
British public on their express recommendation ? And, 
secondly, is itthe intention of the British Government 
to stand by as mere spectators while China is cut up 


and to refrain from protecting the enormous stake which 
British subjects hold in that country by an effective 
occupation of the Yang-tse Valley? The opening of 
Nanning-fu and the West River appears, like too many 
concessions obtained by this country, to be a delusion 
andasnare. The Central Government at Peking have 
shown their contempt for England by whittling away 
all the substance of that concession, leaving nothing 
but bare bones and an empty phrase. Things are 


coming, in fact, to so serious a pass in China, that, 


unless the Government give decisive signs of a more 
vigorous policy in the Far East, they may have to run 
the gauntlet of another, and far more serious, public 
outcry than that of 1898. 


The only persons who came well out of the Egyptian 
debate last week were Mr. Morley and Mr. Brodrick. 
These two speakers had the indisputable advantage of 
following a perfectly clear line, and knowing exactly 
what they were going to say. Mr. Morley was, as 
usual, incisive, logical, and full of matter. Mr. Brodrick 
was animated, but not always accurate, and his stirring 
style reminded us somewhat of Lord Cranbrook in the 
Gathorne-Hardy days. Mr. Courtney was egotistical, 
as he generally is, but he was ineffective, because he 
made a thoroughly false point in trying to disprove 
Lord Rosebery’s dictum about Egypt being the Nile. 
It is of course true that the former rulers of Egypt did 
not control the whole of the Nile valley. But then, as 
that shrewd gentleman Sir Edwin Lawrence pointed 
out, those were the days before barrage and Mr. John 
Aird. 


Anything more pitiful or amusing, according as your 
turn of mind is serious or cynical, than Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s exhibition it is impossible to 
imagine. Sir Henry has evidently not made up his 
mind whether Mr. Morley and Sir William Harcourt, or 
Lord Rosebery and Sir Edward Grey represent the 
larger body of Radical opinion in foreign policy. So he 
speaks for Sir Edward Grey and votes for Mr. John 
Morley. Sir Henry does not view the advance up the 
Nile with as strong a repugnance as some; indeed he 
believes it to have been inevitable ; still he votes against 
the Government as a protest—against the inevitable, 
apparently ! 


If Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman means to keep 
his place he will have to make up his mind which 
section of the party he means to lead, for no man can 
lead them both. From the Radical politician’s point of 
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view Sir Henry would have done better to throw in his 
lot boldly with Mr. Morley ; for, still from a Radical 
point of view, there is undeniable cogency in Mr. 
Morley’s argument. ‘‘It is a murderous devil, the 
Sudan, and we have watered it with more of our blood 
than it will ever yield to pay for. The man-eater is 
very grim, and he is not sated yet.” These are only 
the words of a professional journalist, Mr. Steevens, 
and they afe patdonably picturesque. But we have not 
done with the Sudan yet ; and we shall not be surprised 
if, in a year or two, Mr. Morley’s view of the expedition 
and its consequences prevails over Lord Rosebery’s—in 
the ranks of the Radical party, that is to say. 


Neither can we congratulate Sir Edward Grey upon 
the part he played in this wonderful debate. Sir 
Edward Grey is regarded by many as the future leader 
of the Radicals, and he certainly has a_ pleasant 
voice and an honoured name. But his apology for 
voting with the Government struck us as being singu- 
larly feeble. Had the Khalifa’s power in the Sudan 
remained strong, argued Sir Edward, it would have 
been folly to attempt to crush him, and ‘‘ the question 
of the Sudan might have been left as it was.” But 
as soon as it became apparent that the Khalifa’s 
power was breaking up, then it became England’s duty 
to. advance. But surely if a Sudan with a strong 
Khalifa might have been left as it was, much more 
might one with a waning Khalifa. Sir Edward Grey 
must take a little more pains with his speeches if he 
means to lead his seniors. 


Sir Charles Dilke’s reputation as a ‘‘ destructive ” 
politician was crowned on Monday last. The occasion 
was Supplementary Estimates : to add £ 500 toa certain 
Foreign Office vote ‘‘ on account of an additional assis- 
tant Under-Secretary and two more clerks employed 
owing to increase of work.” Sir Charles moved to 
reduce the vote ; and chose—among many that could 
be urged—a characteristic argument which might be 
summarised thus: ‘*‘ Uganda is in a bad way, because 
its affairs are administered by the Foreign Office; the 
Foreign Office is understaffed : I move that the recent 
addition to the staff is unnecessary.” The upshot of a 
division on issues thus confused would have been that 
one side would have voted to withdraw the additional 
salaries—that Uganda should not be administered by 
the Foreign Office, which is not understaffed. The other 
side would have voted to pay the additional salaries— 
that Uganda should remain under the Foreign Office, 
which is understaffed. Sir Charles’s only escape from 
the dilemma of his own attack would be by way of 
voting in both lobbies. 


It will be interesting to see whether the grant to Lord 
Kitchener will be taken as a vote on account or will be 
embodied in a Bill. Mr. Gladstone always used to 
say that such proposals, though matters of finance, 
should take the form of a Bill that the House of Lords 
might take its part in a national testimonial. On the 
other hand, the less opportunity for discussion afforded 
by a vote on account must sorely tempt Mr. Balfour to 
prefer that course. The various stages of a Bill might 
keep the House debating the whereabouts of the Mahdi’s 
head to the end of the session. 


In the Bill introduced by Mr. Walter Long to amend 
the law relating to the sale of food and drugs, 
additional powers are conferred upon the Customs 
authorities of prosecuting importers of margarine pro- 
ducts insufficiently marked. Two general powers of much 
importance are conferred upon the Board of Agriculture. 
In any matter affecting the interests of agriculture it is 
empowered to direct its officers to act, and cause prose- 
cutions to be instituted, under the Sale of Foods and 
Drugs Acts. It is also enabled (as recommended by the 
Select Committee on Food Products Adulteration) to 
make regulations determining what deficiency or addi- 
tions in milk, butter, or cheese are to be regarded as 
infringements of those Acts. Farmers will be glad to 
know, too, that it is made unlawful to manufacture, 
sell, or import any margarine containing more than 
Io per cent. of butter fat. 
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‘* The attention of Parliament” was directed for part 
of one evening during the week to the question of the 
extension of County Court Jurisdiction, as a remedy 
for the present unsatisfactory state of the Courts of 
Law. Either in sorrow, anger, or satire, the principal 
legal journal recently suggested that the Queen’s 
Bench Division is of manifestly little importance, 
and might be dispensed with. This is a matter 
which cannot be disposed of by any private member 
getting up in Parliament and making a motion, or 
bringing forward a Bill. It implies an upsetting of all 
the present relations between the several branches of 
the legal profession. The decentralisation of the Bar, 
the greater privileges of solicitors, the consequent de- 
privation of barristers of what remains of their formerly 
exclusive rights of advocacy, the final disappearance of 
the moribund circuit system—all these questions are 
involved in the proposal. Until these professional 
questions are settled, nothing will be done. 


There is distinct advantage in having the demands of 
the Ritualist clergy stated by themselves. The necessary 
condition of any permanent pacification is a just 
estimate of alleged grievances, and this requires a fair 
presentment of them. Therefore we welcome the 
lengthy statement put forward by the English Church 
Union at a great assembly of its delegates in the 
Cannon Street Hotel. The Ritualist demonstration was 
well managed, impressive, and successful. In every 
point of possible comparison it contrasts most favour- 
ably with the Protestant proceedings at the Albert Hall. 
Whatever opinion may be held as to views expressed by 
the delegates, it is but bare justice to recognise the 
dignity and reverence which marked their action. 


Most men will read the statement of the Union, and 
Lord Halifax’s speech, with the desire to find some 
indication of an authority to which the Ritualist clergy 
will yield obedience. The existing Courts are, as might 
be expected, summarily rejected. The Archbishops’ 
proposal to hear the Ritualist case is referred to with 
almost excessive eulogy, but it is not obscurely hinted 
that their Graces will be disobeyed if their decisions are 
adverse to the Ritualist contentions. ‘‘It was their 
duty and their wisdom,” said Lord Halifax, ‘‘to make 
the most of such an opportunity for the hearing of 
spiritual matters before the Archbishops. They should 
do so with the hope and confident expectation that the 
decisions given would make for peace. But, of course, 
no one could pledge himself to a decision before \it was 
given.” This is the very essence of rebellion. 


The language of the Canons of 1603 appears to be 
credited to the Tudors. Ritualists should think twice 
before appealing to those canons. They impose ex- 
communication ipso facto on all who ‘‘ affirm” that the 
Thirty-nine Articles ‘‘are in any part superstitious or 
erroneous,” and they set aside the Ornaments Rubric 
in the matter of vestments. The Church Unionists, in 
their laudable but unbalanced zeal for the Catholic 
character of the National Church, are taking up an 
attitude which is equally inconsistent with the practice 
of the Reformed Church, and incompatible with the 
present conditions of establishment. They have, con- 
sciously or not, declared for disestablishment. Of this 
Lord Halifax seems aware when he admonishes the 
Church to ‘develop a true and adequate machinery for 
the management of her own affairs on a voluntary 
basis.” A revision of the actual terms of establishment 
seems to be fairly demanded as a consequence of the 
grave changes which political development has worked 
in the character of Parliament, and we sympathise with 
a constitutional agitation to secure that result. But in 
the meantime the law must be obeyed. 


One would like to know what amount of popular 
support the English Church Union can count upon. 
How many of the six hundred delegates were church- 
wardens, and, as such, constitutionally authorised to 
express parochial opinion on Church matters? It is 
worth remembering that there are over thirty thousand 
churchwardens in England and Wales. It is certain 
that there is discontent within the Union itself. Canon 
Sanderson, of St. Michael’s, Brighton, is in open revolt, 
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and from the diocese of Truro comes an appeal for 
moderation. In view of these facts, we are relieved 
from the necessity of assuming that this untimely and 
unfortunate document represents the mind of the High 
Church school. It does not represent it, but it will 
none the less give the enemy occasion to blaspheme 
against the whole Anglican position, and will unjustly 
expose High Churchmen to the misrepresentations of 
militant Protestants, the floodgates of whose abuse, a 
torrent that was rapidly subsiding, will now be let loose 
by the folly of the English Church Union. 


However much Sir John Gorst may have wished-—and 
he certainly seemed very solicitous on the point—to 
dissociate himself and his views on the half-timer Bill 
from the Ministry and the Ministry's views, it will not 
be possible in the face of Wednesday’s vote for the 
Ministry long to dissociate themselves from Sir John. 
If the House of Commons counts, even in the smallest 
degree, as representative of the country’s mind, that 
vote should be final ; for the members of either party 
who had no electioneering object in opposing Mr. Rob- 
son’s Bill voted in favour of raising the school age to 
twelve. If anyone who is doubtful as to the move will 
go into a primary school, and see what little things the 
children of the upper standards really are, he will surely 
be persuaded. 


It does not seem altogether a matter of chance that 
the London Chamber of Commerce and the Technical 
Education Board of the County Council have almost 
simultaneously promulgated their schemes for com- 
mercial education. The Technical Education Board has 
formulated a complete system for pupils leaving at 14, 
16, and 18 to 19. The Chamber of Commerce proposals 
are less ambitious ; but the two are so drawn as to be 
capable of being dove-tailed one into the other. 
Government aid is not to be expected at the present 
moment, except, perhaps, for commercial education of 
university type; all the more, then, it is necessary that 
those who are interested in Commercial Education for 
London should work together con amore. A pleasing 
feature in the two schemes is the insistence laid on the 
encouragement and extension of continuation classes 
for those who have left school. 


The scheme for the reform of the Classical Tripos 
has appeared in its final form, and will come before the 
Senate on 11 March. Two changes are proposed. In 
the first place, the present Part I., which is left unaltered, 
is no longer to qualify for a degree, and must be taken 
at the end of the second year, whereas hitherto it could 
be, and almost always was, taken at the end of the 
third year, and was the only Tripos which the great 
majority of classical men ever took ; and, secondly, a 
new section of a more general nature is to be added to 
the existing special sections of Part II. The reason for 
the change is that Part I., being an examination almost 
exclusively in the classical languages, is not wide 
enough in its scope: it is possible to take a high place 
in it without any thorough knowledge of Greek and 
Roman history, philosophy, art, or literature; all that 
is wanted is a certain power of manipulating the Greek, 
Latin, and English languages—an excellent thing in 
itself,but not enough for higher education. In the 
new section of Part II. proposed by the Classical Board 


. history and philosophy form the main subject of examina- 


tion, while a knowledge of art or literature will be re- 
quired as well. The scheme is at first sight similar 
to Oxford ‘‘ Greats ;” but in practice it will probably 
be found to bear the characteristic Cambridge stamp. 


The Inspector-General of Recruiting appears to be 
satisfied with the results of the past year, but he is 
likely to find some difficulty in persuading others to 
share his optimistic views. It is true that the number 
of men who enlisted during 1898 was larger than at 
any time since 1882, and that the army is some 9,000 
stromger. But it must be remembered that these 
returns include 4,474 men who rejoined the colours 
under special inducements, so that, after all, the 
increase is largely due to the robbing of the reserve. 
An additional.3,207 men, too, below the standard were 
Specially enlisted. The increase of ‘‘ specials” from 19 
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per cent. in 1895 to now 33 per cent. isaserious matter, 
as Mr. Arnold-Forster pointed out in the Army Estimates 
debate. 


In the German army manceuvres this year four army 
corps, the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 17th, will be engaged. 
The three first named, with headquarters at Stuttgart, 
Karlsruhe, and Strasburg, will take part in one set of 
manceuvres, supplemented by additional cavalry from 
some of the other corps; while the 17th will take part in 
another later. The remaining army corps will have exten- 
sive local exercises. Thus in the German army every- 
body will in a greater or less degree be put through 
the mill ; an example which we might with advantage 
follow on a small scale, by instituting, in addition to 
regular manceuvres, a universal system of brigade 
training. 


The deputation from the South and West of Ireland 
that waited on Mr. Hanbury and Mr. Gerald Balfour on 
Tuesday was influential and representative. Their 
object was to protest against a projected amalgamation 
which would give to the Great Southern and Western 
of Ireland a complete monopoly of passenger and goods 
traffic in that part of the island lying between Dublin 
and Limerick on the one hand, and Waterford on the 
other. Cheapened and improved railway communica- 
tion is a vital necessity for Ireland if the present agri- 
cultural and industrial revival is to come to anything, 
and the classes interested seem unanimous in declaring 
that no improvement is to be hoped for if the Great 
Southern and Western is to be allowed to absorb the 
Waterford and Limerick and the Waterford and 
Central. The English members of Parliament will 
hardly permit the Amalgamation Bill to pass against 
the almost unanimous protest of the Irish members. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s magnificent spirits and the 
purity of his constitution seem to have weathered the 
worst of the storm. But we have had an unpleasant 
shock. Our singer of empire could not easily be spared. 
However, since all appears to be ending well, we may 
indulge in some reflections. There have been the usual 
fits of hysteria. It appears that the children of 
Mr. Kipling were driven back to their hotel by the 
importunities of journalists, who pointed kodaks at 
them from every side. The ‘‘ yellow” prints found it a 
good opportunity for reprinting every fabulous anec- 
dote ever told about their victim, every incident of his 
career, and interviews with every man who had ever 
blacked his shoes or sold him an ounce of tobacco. 


All this is innocent enough, though pointless and silly, 
but for sheer vulgarity we are sorry that Englishmen, 
who ought to have known better, have for once far out- 
stripped the American journalist. For the people who 
have used Mr. Kipling’s illness as a means of self- 
advertisement we have no words severe enough. That 
personal friends should cable to him’ was natural ; 
that Mr. Chamberlain should express public sympathy 
was acceptable. But what is to be said of the actor 
who wires such a sickening message as ‘‘ Dear friend, 
you must stay with us, if only to learn how much we 
love you”? What of the minor novelist who tells 
the world that his ‘‘heart is with Kipling in his 
struggle”? What of the lady who, having written a 
trifling book about India, telegraphs with a view to 
reminding the public of the fact, ‘‘ Tell Kipling, for the 
sake of India, to get well soon” ? 


Lord Herschell was an imperialist in a different way. 
Frequently engaged as he was, in his capacity as mem- 
ber of the Judicial Committee, on Indian and Colonial 
questions, it was natural that with his alert mind he 
should be interested in great imperial problems. He 
had studied them, and his legal and judicial training 
made him peculiarly va'uable in such positions as that 
of Chairman of the Currency Commission, as Arbitrator 
inthe Venezuelan Boundary dispute, andon the questions 
between Canada and the United States. It would be 
difficult to find on either side of politics any lawyer 
better equipped for performing such duties. But his 
death is almost as great a loss to public life generally. 
The House of Lords cannot easily fill his place; the 
Radical'party not at all. 
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The sum of £10,000 left by Lord Leighton to the 
Academy is to be funded, and its interest applied to the 
encouragement of monumental art, sculpture and its 
combination with architecture in fountains and other 
decorations of public places. The idea is a good one, 
and if it is carried out more honestly than the manage- 
ment of the Chantrey bequest, which has been too often 
used as a pension fund for Academicians, something 
may come of it. English sculpture, with its wistful eye 
upon the occasional bust or statue, has been miserably 
divorced, but for one great example, from the art of 
design generally, and the way to a healthier life would 
be through sculptors making the designing and finish- 
ing of tombstones, chimneypieces, furniture, or archi- 
tectural decoration, their main business. If the Academy 
prizes give direction to emulation on these lines, the 
sculptor’s education will be the better for it. 


In the meantime it is to be noted as a rare and satis- 
factory event that one English nobleman has had the 
courage to apply to an artist of high rank to undertake 
the embellishment of his grounds. Mr. Legros’ projects 
for fountains at the Duke of Portland’s seat, Welbeck, 
are on view at Mr. Van Wisselingh’s gallery in Brook 
Street. All admirers of one of the most distinguished 
and learned of living artists will be interested to ex- 
amine these recombinations of old motives, grotesque 
masks, and sportive baby figures. Besides these 
projects are others for the decoration of a ceiling, and 
some recent portrait-drawings in silver-point. 


To the majority, at all events, the interest in the 
Hackney Show (the fifteenth has been held during the 
week) culminates in the Championships. Curiously 
enough, in the case of both stallions and mares last year’s 
winners lost their places. Sir Walter Gilbey has been 
of such service to the Hackney Society that it was 
rather ungrateful of fortune to reverse last year’s 
judging when his Royal Danegelt prevailed over Mr. 
Buttle’s Rosador ; but on Wednesday the Judges placed 
the two in the opposite order. Last year, too, the 
famous Brunette was the champion mare, though she 
was disqualified through no fault of her owner ; but on 
Thursday she was held to be beaten on her merits by 
Mr. Waterhouse’s Queen of the South, who also. beat 
the well-known Ophelia. As showing the intense 
interest taken in Hackney breeding, it may be mentioned 
that one exhibitor sent a mare to Islington all the way 
from the Isle of Rhum. 


The Oxford crew has improved a good deal during 
the last week. There are still one or two weak spots 
in the boat, but as a whole they are a strong level lot. 
Every man is taking great pains, and the improvement 
is both individual and collective. The best point in 
the eight is the improvement in the swing, which is 
very fairly long and very fairly steady. They still want 
grip at the beginning, but a worse fault is want of 
length in the water at the finish. The blades are not 
kept covered and moving evenly right to the end. 
They were at first to some extent rather upset in the 
more lively water below Marlow, but its greater 
buoyancy should make them quicker and more lively. 
Their famous stroke has improved very much, and is 
now rowing quite up to his best form. 


It is hard to accept Mrs. Creighton’s excuse for the 
wearers of aigrettes and bird of paradise plumes that 
they do it in ignorance. Has not Mr. W. H. Hudson 
been crying in the wilderness for years? Has not the 
‘*Times” sonorously echoed his cries? Has not 
“Ouida” castigated her sex? Has not the very 
Society for which Mrs. Creighton was speaking 
brought home knowledge of the truth to every woman 
who cares to have it? It is easier, if sadder, to believe 
that ladies do not care than to believe that they do not 
know. Is the average civilised woman very scrupulous 
on the score of cruelty? Does the female frequenter of 
trams and omnibuses take pains to avoid unnecessary 
pullings-up with the attendant strain of starting? The 
admirable Society for the Protection of Birds is wise in 
devoting attention to school-children. There is more, 
if little, chance in appealing ‘‘virginibus. Puerisque ” 
does not seem so much to be needed. 
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UNITY IN DIVERSITY. 


\ K JILL Mr. Balfour’s Bill introduce a better personnel 
into our local bodies ? Will it so simplify areas 
and jurisdictions that the average Londoner can form 
some idea as to where he is in matters of local govern- 
ment? These are the true tests of any reform of the 
local constitution of London. The Government Bill 
certainly does not go so far in some respects as we 
could wish, but it lays down lines which are certain 
before long to take us very much farther. In reviving 
the ancient City of Westminster, for example, they 
have set up a standard model of what London’s 
municipalities should be. It will puzzle critics in the 
future to find out why a well-defined and important area 
lying to the west of the City, containing the Courts of 
Justice, the Houses of Parliament, the Royal Palaces, the 
Abbey, with a population perhaps the most remarkable 
in Europe, should have been so long governed by five 
Vestries and a conglomerate Board of Works, composed 
of men of whom the majority of the inhabitants had 
never heard even the names. The City of Westminster, 
spreading from Temple Bar to Chelsea, and from the 
river to Marylebone, will be a very different affair, and 
will, we hope, attract the services of men who will be a 
credit to public life. To state that it will be a ‘‘ City 
of the Rich,” cutting itself off from its poorer neigh- 
bourhood, only shows how great is the ignorance of 
the Radical faddists who pose as specialists in London 
government. In the poverty-stricken and congested 
area of Great Smith Street alone Westminster will 
find plenty of scope for its energies for years to come. 
It is one of many other areas in these ‘‘ Cities of the 
Rich” which the Progressives of the County Council 
have never attempted to improve. In the western 
districts the new authorities can hardly do worse. 
There are probably still some—so little has the ques- 
tion been studied by most readers—who will ask why 
there should be secondary municipalities at all; why 
London should not have its central Council, and be 
content as Birmingham and Liverpool. And it may 
be admitted that there is something anomalous in the 
idea of a “county” composed entirely of cities. But 
the reason of all this is to be looked for in the peculiar 
growth, or rather articulation, of London itself. London 
has grown in a fashion quite different from any other 
great city. It has grown not simply by the adding of 
rows of houses stretching ceaselessly into the open 
country, but rather by the successive absorption of 
a series of more or less fully organised urban units. 
These have remained separate in a sense, although, of 
course, their connexion, as forming parts of the world’s 
capital, has necessarily been intimate. It is this dual 
life, peculiar to London, that has made the problem 
of its government so difficult, and more than one 
Ministry during the last half-century has tried and failed 
to create an organisation that will respond alike to 
the facts of local and central aspects of the metro- 
polis. Mr. Balfour has not succeeded completely ; but 
he has set out on the right lines, and has laid down an 
excellent model—a model which we hope will be followed 
by the Commissioners when they take up the task of 
arranging the areas not specially mentioned in the first 
schedule of the Bill. Indeed, we cannot help feeling 
that the Government have made a mistake in not boldly 
following out their own Westminster model and divid- 
ing London outside the big parishes into large and homo- 
geneous areas that would in time evoke real civic 
patriotism. Why, for example, have they cut off 
Poplar from the Tower Hamlets; and why have they 
not boldly scheduled Hackney and Stoke Newington 
together? The old borough of Southwark, too, ought 
to have been scheduled as a new city. Itis idle to reply 
that the Vestries will protest and resist. Of course they 
will. The little people who enjoy the little pickings 
that are to be got in such districts will cry out vehe- 
mently against being relegated to private life; but our 
point is, that the outcry of the interested or the ignorant 
is inevitable in any case, and that the sooner it is faced 
and overcome the better for all concerned. We want 
better men, and it is only by means of bigger areas 
with increased responsibility that they are to be got. 
The Bill is good for what it does not contain as 


. well as for what it does. We were relieved to find 
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that the “local option” idea was dropped. To incor- 
porate one area and to leave its neighbours to the 
tender mercies of Vestry or District Board was an 
unhappy plan of which we shall hear no more. Nor 
has- equalisation of rates been tampered with. That 
is pre-eminently a matter in which London is one, in 
which the rich should help to bear the burden of the 
poor. Least of all can any idea or suggestion of 
breaking up the County Council be read into the 
Bill. The unity of the Metropolis remains, but its 
diversity is now provided for as well. True, it is 
probable that in the fifteen scheduled areas there will be 
very little change at first, the same men being returned 
to the Municipal Council as are at present returned to 
the Vestry or District Boards. There is, however, this 
important difference: the number of Aldermen and 
Councillors in any borough is restricted to seventy- 
two, a number very much less than that of some 
of the Vestries. It is something merely to reduce the 
number of incompetents ; and it is possible the fittest 
may survive. We have not referred to the Mayor and 
Aldermen, mace and gold chain portion of the scheme, 
which is of altogether secondary importance. There 
are people who value such things, and it is right to 
make concessions to humour weakness. Unity and 
dignity in local life are our aim, and if such things help, 
by all means let us have them. 

The scheme is obviously quite tentative. We shall 
have to wait and see the results, and proceed accord- 
ingly. The whole question of transfer of powers from 
the central body to the local bodies is one which can 
only be finally settled by experience. We wish to see 
the County Council neither stripped of its powers 
nor smothered in needless details. We want London 
no longer to be the sport of apathy or partisanship. 
It may be found that the central body can do all and 
more than at present; or it may ultimately evolve into 
a kind of senate or court of appeal that will deal only 
with matters of special importance specially delegated 
to it. On one point, however, there should be no mis- 
take. The City must not flatter itself that this Bill 
finally confirms it in its present position of isolation and 
privilege. We are not surprised that Mr. Courtney 
should smile grimly on the new scheme. The Govern- 
ment very wisely leave this matter, too, to the future. 
The City is not mentioned in the Bill. But the City can 
wait. 


MISTAKES IN UGANDA 


"TERE is always the danger when Foreign Office 
estimates are before the House of Commons, 
that the main point at issue will be obscured, either 
in a fog of personal attacks, or of indiscriminate abuse 
of the Government in power for the time being. The 
public interest is but poorly served by such devices; 
for in the domain of foreign affairs there has sprung up 
of late years a moral continuity of policy which renders 
it difficult to apportion blame, if blame there be, 
between one Government and its predecessor, or to 
lay to the charge of to-day disasters which may be 
the inevitable result of the mismanagement of yester- 
day. As for the attacks upon the personnel of the 
public service, with which many recent debates 
have made us familiar, it should be a principle of 
universal acceptance that, if censure attaches to the 
execution of orders from home, that censure should be 
directed against the authors of the policy and not 
against the public servant who carries it out. It was 
for Uganda, we believe, that the term ‘‘ moral con- 
tinuity ” was originally coined. But whatever continuity 
has done for Uganda, it has not made a signal success 
of it. Look where we may in that vast British Pro- 
tectorate, we see signs of trouble that is over, and of 
trouble still to come. During the past two years 
Uganda, Buddu, and Unyoro have each had their re- 
volutions to cope with; but to say that the young 
British officers with loyal troops have triumphed 
gloriously, and then to dismiss the matter, is to court 
the recurrence of disaster in each of these countries. 
We are afraid that there lurks at the root of the 
Uganda administration something which is wrong, 
which is probably curable, and, if so, ought to be cured. 
Can it be, for instance, that in taking over some of the 
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staff of the British East Africa Company a few years 
ago, proper guarantees were not given that all the men 
thus left in responsible positions in the Protectorate 
were men capable by education and experience to under- 
take the huge responsibilities of a new administration ? 
We do not suggest that these men, if such there be, 
have not acted as Englishmen should according to their 
lights ; but we want an assurance that their capabilities 
are equal to the task. We need an explanation more 
satisfactory than that which Mr. Berkley has been 
able to give us in the report upon the mutiny—“ that 
it was the outcome of a series of untoward circum- 
stances.” Yet these very circumstances are quite 
enough to dim the reputation for administrative 
capacity of any official in the world. Fancy march- 
ing the same three companies (where twelve were 
available), first to Nandi in the extreme east of the 
Protectorate, where they had to fight ; then back again 
round the lake into Buddu for more fighting, and 
finally round the lake again to join Major Macdonald at 
the Eldoma Ravine, from which point they were to 
start the next day, with no wives (and, so far as they 
knew, no provision made for their wives), pay three 
months in arrear, and a prospect of many months’ 
absence in a foreign land! Mr. Berkley evidently 
thinks that a good deal of the late rebellion might have 
been averted if the authorities had been aware of the 
scope of the discontent; this he. attributes not to 
any laxity on the part of those paid to administer 
the country, but to the ‘‘ characteristic reticence of the 
Soudanese.” Let us not forget, however, a remonstrance 
made in 1893 by the Soudanese officer, Selim Bey, on 


behalf of his men to Major Macdonald with regard to — 


the transfer to the Catholic party of the island of Sessé, 
another important territory belonging to the Moham- 
medans. This remonstrance Major Macdonald inter- 
preted as a threat of rebellion, with the consequence 
that the Mohammedans were, later in the year, attacked 
by a combination of Protestants and Catholics and 
driven in large numbers from the country. No wonder 
their reticence is now characteristic ! 

Such matters as the foregoing, of earlier origin, 
doubtless, than the present Macdonald expedition, did 
originally demand an impartial inquiry. Mr. Berkley 
(who, as he says himself, is to blame if anybody is) is 
obviously not the man to undertake it. We should like 
to see Sir Harry Johnston induced to proceed to such an 
inquiry, and thereby add to his large place in the public 
confidence as a great African administrator. As it is we 
are not very sanguine for Uganda. The expedition down 
the Nile to join hands below Fashoda with Egyptian 
troops seems to be hurrying beyond all the necessities of 
the case. The rebellions in Uganda and elsewhere are 
hardly cooled down before Major Martyr goes upon his 
new expedition, depleting as it seems the whole country of 
troops, and leaving upon one side of the Nile attenuated 
garrisons to face the rebel regiments on the other ; anc 
these garrisons, in considerable arrears of pay, are dis- 
mayed to find the one steam launch which could bring 
up their provisions and their pay taken off to assist 
this new Nile advance column. We hope sincerely 
that no further misfortune may attend this unaccount- 
ably hurried expedition, as much for the sake of the 
lives which compose it as for that of Uganda itself. 
There is no need, happily, to insist on the great advan- 
tage of holding this vast territory under the British 
Crown, especially to-day when all eyes are turned to 
the sources and command of the Nile. It is because of 
the extreme importance of this very Unyoro and the 
northern district, to which Lord Rosebery, in 189g, 
referred as ‘‘ the key of Central Africa and commanding 
the Nile Basin,” that we claim an inquiry to set this 
Protectorate in order and to allay public anxiety ; 
after inquiry, we trust that immediate action will be 
taken upon the recommendations made. 


A SCHOOL BOARD FIASCO. 


"'[* E startling discovery that the London School Board 

authorities are running illegal schools has brought 
about a crisis in educational affairs. We have frequently 
drawn attention to the sad chaos which reigns in place 
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of an organised system of secondary and technical 
instruction ; but the circumstances which have brought 
the present anomalous state of affairs to light reveal 
far more discreditable conditions than even our pessi- 
mistic point of view would have led us to imagine. It 
is far from our intention to whitewash either the Science 
and Art Department at South Kensington, or the London 
School Board authorities. The former are at least open 
to the charge of gross neglect in failing to obtain 
proper information regarding the financial circumstances 
of the schools they helped to subsidise ; and we shall 
presently show that the latter have been deliberately 
acting against the general interests of education. But it 
is a fact that the first intimation that the Department 
received as to illegal expenditure on the part of the 
School Board was from a North London school, which 
complained that the London School Board had set up 
an opposition school in its neighbourhood, and was 
endeavouring to entice away its pupils by offering in- 
struction gratis in the same subjects. This was not a 
case of reprehensible overlapping, it was an organised 
attempt to ruin the good work of a rival educational 
authority by illegal means and unfair competition. The 
London School Board have been challenged to state by 
what right they have set up these science and art classes 
in North London, and they have not yet found an 
answer. 

The Act of 1870 created School Boards for the 
supply of elementary education. The growing needs, 
however, of the more enlightened manufacturing 
towns, such as Bradford, led in course of time 
to the development of higher-grade schools, where 
more advanced instruction was given in the sub- 
jects authorised by the Department at Whitehall. 
When the demand arose for superior education, it was 
met on the part of the School Boards by the establish- 
ment of science and art classes. The fees charged to 
pupils, added to the grants obtained from South Ken- 
sington, apparently enabled the School Boards not only 
to run these additional classes without extra cost, but 
actually to carry forward a certain amount to the credit 
of the rates. By this means the public was doubly 
benefited. In 1889 the Technical Instruction Act was 
passed, giving power to the County Councils and 
Municipal Corporations to provide technical and 
secondary instruction by levying a rate limited to one 
penny in the pound. This scheme would have failed 
utterly if the Chancellor of the Exchequer had nota 
year later handed over a surplus sum of nearly a million 
to the County Councils and the Councils of County 
boroughs, with power to spend it on _ technical 
education. 

This gift did not pour oil on the troubled waters. The 
School Boards were furious because the money was not 
entrusted to them ; but the length to which they have 
carried their vendetta has only just been made apparent. 
The London School Board openly threatened a little 
while ago that they would run the technical and 
secondary establishments of the London County Council 
off the rails, and they have lost no time apparently in 
commencing the campaign. By this action they have 
alienated from themselves the sympathy which would 
otherwise have been freely accorded to their educational 
efforts. Complaints of the London School Board’s 
campaign have not only been received at the South 
Kensington Department; an appeal has been made 
by a well-known institution to the official of the Local 
Government Board who audits the School Board 
accounts, which will probably result in instructions 
being issued to the Vestries to refuse to carry out the 
precepts of the London Schcol Board for the levying of 
rates for illegal purposes. 

The dénouement must be apparent to everybody. 
Without the aid of the supplies which they have been 
accustomed to draw from the ratepayers, the London 
School Board will completely collapse as regards the 
supply and control of secondary education, unless they 
make up their minds to accept a disagreeable alternative. 
The Science and Art Department have constituted the 
London County Council their agents for the distribution 
of the Exchequer grant. If the London School Board 
wish to take any future share in the provision of 
secondary instruction, they will be compelled to go to 
the County Council, and sue for subsidies. 
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It is satisfactory to know that in the dispute between 
the School Board and the County Council, one section 
at any rate of the members of the Board—the Church- 
men who have acted under the leadership of Mr. 
Evelyn Cecil—have not supported a policy, prosecuted 
by Progressives and Diggleites alike, which has brought 
humiliation on the School Board for London as an institu- 
tion. It is due tothe initiative of one of the same group 
that the Board has just had the wisdom (we have especial 
pleasure in setting this piece of sagacity against the 
mistakes we have been dwelling on) to refer the whole 
question of the purchase of books and apparatus to a 
special committee. The proposal was supported from 
both sides. We trust that Mr. Graham Wallas, as well 
as Mr. Bridgeman, who brought up the matter, will 
serve on the committee, which is to consult experts on 
the different aspects of the question. It is very satis- 
factory that the suggestions made recently in the 
SaTuRDAY REvIEw should so soon have had a practical 
result. 


THE PARAGRAPH AND THE PUFF. 


A* unfortunate result of Sir Walter Besant’s exagge- 

rated fulminations wgainst the publishers is that 
the black sheep of the family seem likely to receive an 
amount of sympathy and respect to which they are by 
no means entitled. It is no disrespect to publishers to 
say that they have amongst them some who do not 
attain to the generally high standard of their calling. 
There is no profession of which the same cannot be 
said, but just now amongst the baser sort of publishers 
there is a recrudescence of practices reprobated by 
Macaulay of old, to which attention should be drawn. 
Publishers in general having been called by authors 
thieves of deepest dye, and the public having smiled 
incredulously, if not contemptuously, the dubious 
gentlemen are posing as the holiest of holy men. 
Before the sanctimonious smirk has faded from their 
countenances they have returned to their ancient ways. 
We do not mean they have begun again to get the 
better of authors ; for the dubious publisher has always 
done that ; and, in any case, we cannot regard it as so 
dreadful a thing that authors should not always get the 
better of publishers. Authors, we have generally 
found, are well able to look after themselves ; and, if 
they are not, they have now only themselves to thank. 
If they sign foolish agreements, they do it with their 
eyes open ; or at least they have every means of knowing 
what they aredoing. The practices we refer to are those 
by means of which bad books are unloaded cn a public 
that has no means of knowing whether or not it is 
being fairly treated ; and of these practices the most 
scandalous, and at the same time most successful, is 
that of the bogus press notice. There are those who 
seem utterly careless as to what rubbish they issue ; 
they print and bind and send out the cheapest thing 
they can find that resembles a story, and sell their wares 
by quoting in the advertisement columns of the news- 
papers ‘‘press notices,” which they know, but which 
the public cannot know, to be press notices in no 
genuine sense. 

The process is, as a rule, delightfully simple. In the 
first place, the publisher sends out an ‘‘ advance” 
notice, stating that the great novelist, Mr. A. (of whom 
no one has ever heard), has just finished a story which 
‘*is thought to be his masterpiece.” The notice ap- 
pears in many journals, then the book is published and 
copies are sent to the smaller papers throughout the 
country, with reviews ready-made, these reviews often 
consisting largely of quotations from the advance 
notices. After a decent interval, the fiftieth edition of 
the novel is announced, and another notice goes round 
the press, containing quotations from the afore-men- 
tioned ready-made reviews, and occasionally stating 
that ‘‘ Royalty ” (alas! that it cannot be ‘‘ Mr. Glad- 
stone” now) have been graciously pleased to accept 
copies. The public reads these various notices in 


various quarters, and it is not surprising that it 
comes to the conclusion that the novel is one to 
be read. Accordingly it buys in large numbers, and, 
to do it justice, usually proves willing to take the 
masterpiece at the publisher’s valuation. 


But, the 
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reader will ask, what newspapers can be found to print 
these notices, and for what reason? The answer is 
that obscure newspapers will print anything for money, 
which is paid in the form of advertisements, and some 
will do anything to save money, which they do by 
using the publishers’ notices as gratuitous copy. There 
are many small journals which are glad of any para- 
graphs to ‘‘ fill up,” so long as they have not to be paid 
for; possibly even one or two in London take free 
** copy.” 

It is only fair to the baser sort of publishers to say 
that they are usually careful as to where they ‘‘ place” 
their paragraphs. They do not customarily risk inflict- 
ing them on papers of repute. Sometimes, however, 
they make mistakes; one of these paragraphs lately 
found its way to the ‘‘Times” and was promptly 
pilloried ; another reached the Sarurpay ReEvIEw, 
taking the form of a ready-made puff of one of Mr. 
Robert Buchanan’s achievements. From time to time 
most interesting documents reach us with regard to the 
health, wealth, habits of writing, drinking, eating and 
sleeping of gentlemen of whom we have the misfortune 
to know, and about whom we care, nothing. True these 
attentions do not put us to any trouble beyond the 
opening of the envelope and then the waste-paper 
basket; but they are at least superfluous. They differ 
entirely from regular information furnished as to forth- 
coming books, which may be, and often is, of great 
service to a literary journal. 

There are, of course, many other modes of puffing ; 
but this one we regard as the most disastrous of all 
modes. The publishers who send out these para- 
graphs, the editors who print them in the journals 
under their control, and the authors whose works are 
sold by them, are alike concerned in a conspiracy to 
debase the currency. In the long run, editors, pub- 
lishers, and authors will suffer from it. Sooner or later 
the educated public will begin to grow suspicious ; and 
the power of the review for good—the power, that is, 
to praise the good in literature and to suppress the 
bad—will be lost. It will remain simply as an undis- 
guised advertisement. A useful and enjoyable form of 
journalism, a form which has exercised in the past, and 
still exercises, the pens of brilliant Englishmen of 
letters, will have passed away. Surely it is time that 
the editors of even the smallest journals began to con- 
sider the morality of filling up their columns with such 
stuff. It is better, surely, that they should fill up” 
with the most obvious tittle-tattle and gossip than that 
all reviewing should fall in the estimation of the edu- 
cated classes. Is it not also to the interest of publishers 
generally that they should take steps publicly to dis- 
sociate themselves from tricksters in trade? We do 
not know to what extent authors are involved in the 
trickery ; and perhaps it is too much to expect incom- 
petent writers to disapprove of the only plan by which 
they can hope to get fame even of a sort. In the 
interest of the educated classes we appeal to 
authors, publishers, and newspapers to put an end 
to the scandal. 

We are wel! aware that others, who are not 

ublishers, practise the puff and the ready-made review, 
if of a different sort. There are authors who, for one 
hour they spend in the excogitation of their master- 
pieces, spend three or four hours in penning and sending 
out ‘‘ spicy paragraphs ” of personal information about 
themselves. There are cliques which indulge in shame- 
less log-rolling to a startling extent. There are 
journals, supposed to be reputable, which will not tell 
the truth, or permit the truth to be told in their 
columns, about a bad book, if it is written by one of 
their craft. There are writers who, having achieved a 
book, seem destined to spend the remainder of their 
natural lives in canvassing for favourable reviews. The 
cases of novelists who exploit the clergy are only too 
well known. But none of these constitute so positive a 
danger to honest criticism as the publishing black sheep 
with his paragraphs; none of them are so likely to 
mislead the portion of the public which wishes to learn 
from reviews the true value of books, 
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LA-HAUT. 


(CLOSE contact with the clouds, say mountaineers, is 

intoxicating. You are not yourself amidst so 
much air. Serious thought evaporates. You speak 
strangely. A dangerous exhilaration, mischievous to 
the mind, sets in. Not only Alpine climbers know these 
emotions. They besiege the Montmartrois, poor soul ! 
perched on the summit of a hill, the loftiest position in 
Lutetia. He presides over Paris, as it were. He must 
stoop to see her. He is as much in the clouds as the 
flag that flies on the top of the Eiffel Tower, and just as 
fantastic. Hehas not, like others, his mad moments ; 
they are all mad. Even the arms of his vivid ‘* Moulin” 
whirl slower than his brain. He has chronic fever. He 
is all pulse. He is the victim of too much oxygen. And 
calm depresses him. Grave people, grave housings— 
museums and the rest—he abhors. He has no liking 
for architecture, tapestries, armour, and the hundred 
and one relics of the old world. Nor for their collectors 
—superannuated sages ; nor, indeed, for anything dusty 
or dull. To live madly is his philosophy. And lo! for 
the indulgence of it dens and caverns reveal themselves 
in which grown men, arrayed as angels, devils, or under- 
takers, caper andchant. Heaven, Hell, Death ; Mont- 
martre boasts all three, almost side by side. Montmartre 
pays them midnight calls. From clouds to coals, to 
coffins, ‘t passes; from blue to red, to black. Gold 
gleams, too, in each; the gold of bock, served by 
waiters with wings, or tails, or black glazed hats: 
Montmartre’s pet puppets ! crafty souls, swift at snatch- 
ing unfinished cigarettes, passionate in their pursuit of 
pourboires. Merchants later on, they tempt you with 
tapers, medals, and other mementoes—‘‘ deux sous la 
piece.” Accept these trifles, though they be the last 
things in the world you covet. Fumble for sous. Earn 
their blessing. Or, expect their withering wit. 

Festive explorers, however—those blown to France 
by the breeze of either ocean or Channel—have assisted 
at much of Montmartre’s madness. Vivid sketches of 
the Moulin abound. Other odd spots have lost their 
secrecy. Of these it is therefore needless to speak. 
Cabarets spring up: and sink, alas! day by day. And 
before passing to one still thriving (though little known) 
I would pay a tribute to one dead—the late ‘‘ Black Cat.” 
She reached an honourable age ; but for the death of 
her brilliant master, Rodolphe Salis, her slender form, 
spiky whiskers, rigid tail, and bright amber eye, would 
still stand out boldly on a poster in the Rue Victor 
Massé. Montmartre mourned, and still mourns, her 
end. Montmartre shivers over the stripping of her 
home, scowls at the bourgeois who dwells within, prays 
that his dreams are haunted by phantom cats and a 
phantom Salis, and that they play about his bed, and 
on his stairs, and taunt and persecute him. Princes, 
Grand Dukes, great ministers came to the ‘Chat 
Noir.” Celebrities graduated there: Alphonse Allais, 
Steinlen, Maurice Donnay. Famous chansonniers sang 
for the first time, trembling and pale, at the ‘‘ Chat 
Noir.” Many now have cabarets of their own, of 
= the oddest and maddest is that of the ‘‘ Red 

ss.” 

Here to-day gather Montmartre’s wildest, under the 
government of Joyeux, host and wag. From nine till 
midnight he paces his slim salle, a nervous, restless, 
but youthful figure. Above him hang rows of grinning 
masks and faces, and vivid images of the Red Ass, 
Caricatures of mad celebrities line the walls ; on either 
side are tables and chairs. Joyeux jests; he drinks 
bock with all. Joyeux sings; Joyeux asks his guests 
to sing. Joyeux and ceremony have long shaken hands. 
A knack of making stirring speeches and magnificent 
gestures has the-host of the “‘ Red Ass.” He announces 
with a flourish of the hand, “‘ our talented and dis- 
tinguished poet and friend.” And a tumble-haired 
young musician attacks the piano. Joyeux mounts a 
chair to beat time. Joyeux’s guests signify their 
approval by applauding with their glasses. Both joir 
loyally in the chorus. Montmartre characters drop 
in—pale old men, poets of promise once, wrecks now, 
spoiled by absinthe. Languid in the beginning, they 
grow flushed and feverish as the night wears on. 
Often they end by quarrelling and screaming. The 
olive-man arrives with his tub. The nougat-merchant 
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brings his sickly wares. Joyeux, artful soul! permits 
their pestering. Both delicacies, he knows, provoke 
thirst. Faded ladies, bearing magnificent names and 
shabby apparel, come to the ‘‘ Red Ass.” They carry 
bulky blotting-books. They are disappointed poetesses : 
they congregate in corners, they read one another 
their honeyed lines. They applaud each other ; they 
proclaim one another geniuses. 

Furious stamping and loud cheers greet the coming 
of a wizened little gentleman in gold spectacles. He 
grins—his only eye glistens. A celebrity, you think, 
stirred by the room’s enthusiasm. Well, he is Mont- 
martre’s pet madman, renowned for the amazing bad- 
ness of his voice and songs. Montmartre pays him 
mock homage. Montmartre gives him bouquets, 
banquets, busts: crowns of laurels. Montmartre 
makes him splendid speeches ; calls him Maitre. He, 
believing the thing, replies with emotion. And Mont- 
martre shrieks and chokes with merriment. 

He is asked to sing. He refuses, hesitates—gives 
in. And Joyeux, leading him gravely to the piano, 
demands silence for ‘‘ our mos¢ talented and mos¢ dis- 
tinguished poet and friend.” More stamping! More 
cheering! Montmartre’s pet madman bows; and, in 
a thin, quavering voice that often gives way altogether, 
starts his latest song. Wild enthusiasm after each 
verse. Wilder taking-up of the chorus. Wildest 
cheering of all at the end. Joyeux shakes the little 
gentleman by the hand. Joyeux’s thanks are husky 
from emotion. Joyeux calls for more cheers ; they are 
given. Joyeux pounces on something at the top of the 
piano—a wreath of artificial roses: plants them on the 
singer’s classic brow; screams, ‘‘ Je vous couronne, 
cher Maitre.” Everybody screams. Everybody shakes. 
And Montmartre’s favourite lunatic—pinker than the 
Red Ass’s head, more grinning than the masks and 
faces above him—crows his thanks, bows his beflowered 
head. 

Supper at the ‘‘Dead Rat’’—in close proximity to 
the ‘* Red Ass” and late ‘‘ Black Cat”— is not, as one 
might reasonably suppose, a funereal repast. But for 
the black of the waiters, there is no sign of mourning 
about its thickly carpeted salon overlooking the Place 
Pigalle, au premier. Its musicians, spirited tziganists, 
play quick valses instead of slow marches ; its patrons 
sing instead of sighing. Do they hope by noise and 
the scattering of choice crumbs to rouse the Rat from 
his slumber? Does that unsteady young fellow expect 
its hidden carcass to shiver, straighten, and scamper 
towards the coffee-cups and liqueurs with which he 
stains the floor? And is it to pray for the Rat’s speedy 
resurrection that the same wild youth (after repeated 
efforts) succeeds in standing on his chair? Accom- 
plished climber! He staggers, and sways, and lurches. 
He keeps you in suspense tor quite three minutes before 


he falls. With what fervour he clasps the neck of the - 


kindly waiter who stoops to raise him. With what 
wild words he greets the olive-man, the nougat- 
merchant, the. flower-woman. Her basket is the 
freshest thing about you; it empties quickly. Well- 
known airs break out in the tziganists’ corner. Every- 
one sings. Two or three speeches are being delivered 
from chairs in different corners ; two or three couples 
are dancing. Anda restless young fellow totters aim- 
lessly about with an affectionate smile for everybody he 
doesn’t know, and a scowl for everyone he does. A 
— is shivered, a table overturned. Paul plays with 

aston’s hat, and Gaston with Paul’s. It is droll to 
see Maurice christen a waiter ‘‘le gros glouglou” in 
champagne ; droll to see ‘‘ glouglou ” whisked off by 
Maurice in a waltz. Five strikes, and Paul, Gaston, 
and Maurice, with other wild youths, are next clamber- 
ing into cabs and accosting early workmen from the 
windows as they go. 

Not everyone is mad in Montmartre, however ; nor 
everyone so light of heart as Joyeux, his guests, and 
the Pauls of the ‘‘ Dead Rat.” Higher on the hill, in 
dim mean streets, are other cabarets, closely curtained, 
approached by the well-informed and very daring only. 
But the low chanting that occasionally issues from the 
sinister-looking nooks is not the chanting of thieves, nor 
-the subsequent applause their dishonest glee over the 
division of particularly splendid booty. You may safely 
enter. At rude tables sit worthy men and women 
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smoking, knitting, drinking sour wine, drinking in the 
songs of a quaintly clad quartette with pale faces, long 
hair, velvet coats and scarlet waistbands, who make a 
picturesque tableau in the background. One has a 
violin, another a guitar gay with ribbons. They strike 
achord. And a third rises. 

Sadly he announces his song—‘‘the music by my 
friend.” It is only atrifle : atribute to his Muse. She 
inspires him, you think, with a strange melancholy. 
Other ditties, all simple, all sad, follow. Sous, not 
five-franc pieces, alas! are dropped into the collector’s 
velvet bag. And the minstrels rise to go. Down 
the dim street they hasten, gaunt figures; their ribbons 
and scarlet sashes flying. They sing, 2nd collect sous 
again, in a second cabaret; by midnight, their sad 
faces.and sad ditties have touched the humble audience 
of a third. Up the hill they hurry, a tall row; into 
dimmest Montmartre, into bare attics—their homes. 
Books and easels are more plentiful than beds and 
blankets. Studious singers, you think: say rather 
singing-students, student-chansonniers, for so they are. 
Paints are bought and fees paid out of that velvet bag 
of sous; educations finished, scholars and artists made. 
Precious bag: thrice precious sous! What help your 
plentiful coming in bestows; what hope! To what high 
purpose are you employed! Alas! you and your givers 
have been scarce of late in the students’ rude cabarets. 
Your passing to other hands (to Joyeux’s, to Bruant’s, 
to gayer dens) has reduced the number of picturesque 
quartettes with violins and velvet coats and vivid waist- 
bands. They are rare on the Hill to-day. They are 
rare because, albeit poets, they lack wild wit, and the 
power to caper. They are rare, because their sad little 
songs and sad little ways are pure. They are rare, 
because madness alone delights Montmartre. 


A WONDER OF THE BIRD WORLD. 


T° thoroughly enjoy books on natural history and 

angling, one should read them by the winter fireside. 
In the spring and summer days one wants not the 
books but the real thing. Richard Jefferies, though he 
used sometimes in boyhood to carry about with him a 
small copy of Shakespeare’s poems, found, what so 
many of us have found, that the sun puts out print as 
it puts out the fire. Rogers, it is true, exclaimed in 
his enthusiasm, ‘‘ How delightful to lie in the grass on 
a summer's day with a book!” But Fox put in his 
‘Why with a book?” We have lately been dipping 
leisurely into three books on natural history—Gilbert 
White’s ‘‘ Selborne,” Mr. R. Kearton’s ‘* Wild Life at 
Home ” (Cassell’s), and Mr. Bowdler Sharpe's ‘* Won- 
ders of the Bird World” (Gardner and Darton). A 
hundred and ten years separate White from Mr. 
Kearton and Mr. Sharpe, and it is not to be denied 
that there are other things besides time which may 
make it seem rather unkind in us to group them 
together. White remains unsurpassed and probably 
unsurpassable. His choicest word-pictures, such as 
those of the nightjars hawking about the trees of 
Selborne Hanger, of the male redstart which ‘‘ affected 
neighbourhoods,” and liked to perch ‘‘ on the vane of 
a tall may-pole,” of the blackcaps with their ‘full, 
sweet, deep, loud and wild pipe,” have never been 
equalled by any writer on birds and their habits. 
White was a delightful naturalist, and he also hap- 
pened to be a scholar and a true man of letters. 
Mr. Kearton is steeplejack among writers 
on natural history. Ardent, indefatigable, and quite 
popular, he appears to be constantly dangling in mid- 
air, a sort of human windhover, and his camera is 
always with him. Sometimes he descends the perpen- 
dicular side of some terrible cliff; at others nicely 
balances himself and his instrument on the top of the 
highest tree in the wood. Now he ‘‘snap-shots” a 
gannet on its eggs, and now the hole (or the place where 
there is known to be a hole) in which a woodpecker 
lays. Occasionally we less breathlessly follow him in 
his pursuit of what he is pleased to term ‘‘ small deer ;” 
after perhaps many cruel disappointments he gets a 
pretty picture of an ermine moth or a meadow brown 
butterfly—nascitur ridiculus mus! Mr. Sharpe prefers 
less hazardous exploits. He lectures to his admirers, 
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and the book of his referred to above is one of the 
results thereof. As Mr. Kearton’s, it has plenty of 
popular, amusing ornithology, and is full of quotations. 
There has been a good deal of discussion in the Sel- 
borne Society's publication and elsewhere of late 
respecting the question of whether or no the young 
cuckoo, whilst yet in its blind, naked infancy, does really 
turn out the eggs or young which share the nest with it. 
We hoped that Mr. Sharpe would include this among 
the ‘‘ wonders of the bird world,” and were not disap- 
pointed ; he gives two accounts, one by Mrs. Hugh 
Blackburn and the other by a North-country naturalist, 
the late Mr. John Hancock. Both, though not now 
published for the first time, are of such interest and 
value that one feels one can conscientiously say that 
this book of Mr. Sharpe’s has not been put together 
in vain. 

In 1788 was published in the ‘‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions” an account of a series of very curious obser- 
vations about the cuckoo, made by Dr. Jenner, of 
vaccination renown. Dr. Jenner recorded how on 
one occasion he had seen a young cuckoo, blind, and 
very recently hatched, eject both a young bird and an 
egg from the nest it occupied, and on another a pro- 
longed contest, extending over a day, between two young 
cuckoos for a hedge-sparrow’s nest, the bigger one only 
triumphing after many drawn battles. These and other 
similar accounts of his observations concerning the 
cuckoo roused the ire of Charles Waterton, one of the 
most delightful of all writers on English bird life, but 
not wanting in intolerance towards those whose views 
did not coincide with his own. In his charming essay 
on the jay, as elsewhere, Waterton poured ridicule on 
Jenner, and showed, to his own complete satisfaction, 
that a blind and naked young cuckoo could not possibly 
support its own weight, much less thrust out any rival 
occupants of the nest. Waterton’s criticism and con- 
tempt naturally tended to bring Jenner’s observations 
into some disrepute, and very recently, upon turning up 
the great physician’s name in the ‘‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,” we found the writer of the article 
on him accepting Waterton’s views and explaining how 
Jenner ‘‘ employed a boy, his nephew Henry, to make 
these observations, who, too indolent to watch, gave an 
imaginary report.” We do not know what authority 
the writer has for this statement ; but has he ever read the 
whole of the series of observations on the cuckoo contained 
in vol. Ixxviii. of the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions ” ? 
Jenner must have kept that nephew of his pretty busy 
with all these cuckoos, and the nephew must have been 
a very ingenious young impostor to palm off on his 
uncle such clever stories—later on to be palmed off on 
the Royal Society. 

Unfortunately, as it seems to us, for the author of 
this article on Jenner and for Charles Waterton and 
other sceptics, ‘‘ Jenner’s preposterous account of the 
young cuckoo ” exactly tallies with the observations of 
various careful observers of ourowntime. It is difficult 
to believe, if you have not actually seen the incident 
take place, that a blind and naked cuckoo, squatting 
with helpless aspect at the bottom of a hedge-sparrow’s 
or pipit’s nest, could fling out eggs or young birds. 
Only last year the writer found a young cuckoo 
in a nest already emptied of all save its little 
monstrous self—and was tempted to doubt. with 
Waterton. Nevertheless, the fact that the young 
cuckoo, whilst yet blind and naked, does eject its com- 
panions may now be regarded as proved beyond a 
shadow of doubt. A friend of the writer’s saw the 
thing done last season in the case of a young cuckoo in 
a sedge-warbler’s nest, and then by any means not for 
the first time in his life. ‘The legs of the cuckoo in its 
blind and naked infancy may not be able to support 
without props the weight of the body, but by combined 
movements of legs, wings and body, the bird does 
hoist up and eject from the nest of wagtail, hedge- 
sparrow, or pipit, both young birds and eggs ; how it 
can get them out of the deeper nest of the reed-warbler 
one can scarcely conceive! The accounts given by 
Mrs, Blackburn and Mr. Hancock are far from being 
the only published statements by perfectly reliable 
witnesses who have seen with their own eyes, but 
they go into detail in a way that leaves little to be 
desired from the naturalist’s point of view. Mrs. Black- 
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burn saw a young cuckoo eject young meadow-pipits 
and meadow-pipits’ eggs, the most strange feature of 
all being ‘‘the way in which the blind little monster 
made for the open side of the nest, the only part where 
it could throw its burden down the bank.” The bird 
was ‘‘ perfectly naked, without a vestige of a feather or 
even a hint of feathers ; its eyes were not yet opened, 
and its neck seemed too weak to support the weight 
of its head.” Mr. Hancock’s observations were made 
in even greater detail than Mrs. Blackburn’s. His 
young cuckoo occupied a hedge-sparrow’s nest, and he 
gives a very interesting account of the undistressed 
conduct of the mother whilst her foster-child was turn- 
ing out her offspring. This young cuckoo gave signs 
that it felt seriously its great exertions, and the friend 
above-mentioned tells us that his cuckoo in the sedge- 
warbler’s nest kept ‘‘ heaving terribly ” after the close 
of each big effort. What neither Dr. Jenner nor Mrs. 
Blackburn nor Mr. Hancock, nor apparently any other 
observer, has been able to record is the exact age at 
which the exertions of the young cuckoo commence. 
We know from Mrs. Blackburn’s account that they 
commence within two days; but it is quite possible 
that the bird sets to work before it is actually forty- 


eight hours old. This is a matter which needs clearing . 


up, and it may well be settled next May or June, or at 
any rate in the near future. Considering that more 
than a century has elapsed since Jenner placed on record 
the observations which so interested and delighted 
Gilbert White, it is very strange that the question has 
not been decided before now. Thanks to Jenner, Ray, 
and others, we have learnt something about the cuckoo 
since Gilbert White’s day. 


‘*Science moves, but slowly slowly, creeping on from 
point to point.” 


We know that the young cuckoo in its very callow 
infancy is in the habit of forcing eggs and young out of 
the nest it occupies ; that the mother cuckoo sometimes, 
at any rate, deposits her egg in the nest selected by 
means of her bill, and that she sometimes—though far 
from always—places in that selected nest an egg 
strangely similar in all save size to the eggs already 
there. Various other deeply interesting matters relating 
to the economy of the bird are at present merely ripe for 
intelligent surmise. Some day, perhaps, there will 
arise a naturalist who will give up his life, or a large 
part of it, to the cuckoo, as the admirable Swammerdam 
did to a few species of water insects, and then some of 
the sad gaps in the life-history, as we know it, of this 
fascinating bird will be filled up. 


ALICANTE. 


I REACHED Alicante during this last stormy night, 

seeing something of the country we were passing 
through by lightning flashes ; and when I went out this 
morning the roads were heaped with the mud of a 
night’s rain. The sun shone, and bright drops of rain 
fell, drying as they fell, under that almost tropical heat ; 
and as | found myself, suddenly, a dozen steps from the 
door of my hotel, standing under a palm-tree on a 
beach where barefooted sailors were dragging up the 
boats, with the whole shining sea before me, green and 
silver and pale grey to the abrupt edge of the horizon, 
where blue-black clouds rose like a glittering wall, I 
could have fancied myself scarcely in Europe. I 
lingered there for some time, making the most of that 
sensation of friendly isolation which the sudden, unex- 
pected presence of the sea always brings to me, and 
then began to walk slowly along the Paseo, under the 
double row of palm-trees, watching the ships rocking 
in the harbour ; one of them, no larger than a fishing 
vessel, a Cornish boat, the ‘‘ Little Mystery” of Fowey. 
I walked under the palms the whole length of the 
harbour, and stopped when I came to the great mole, 
and the further beach, on which the waves were coming 
in. No waves have the same way of coming in on any 
two shores. These were stealthy, sudden, rising 
unexpectedly out of a smooth surface, as a snake rises 
out of the grass, and then gliding forward with a rushing 
subsidence. I walked out on the mole, and sat down 
at the very end, where an old fisherman was paddling 
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in his boat after crabs; and then for the first time I saw 
Alicante. 

I saw, across the blue, swaying water of the harbour, 
an immense, bare, brown rock, lined with fortifications, 
crowned with a castle, and at its foot a compact mass 
of flat, white houses, which trailed off to the left into 
apparently a single line along the water, white and 
blue and mauve and pink, on the other side of that 
double row of palm-trees, and with a surprising effect 
of elegance. Near the centre, one or two blue domes, 
towers topped with blue, square grey towers, rose from 
among the low roofs ; two high banks of rock continued 
the central mass to the right, with gaps between, after 
which a low curve of bare rock ended the bay. Behind, 
a low range of hills, rising and falling in peaks and 
broken curves, bare for the clouds to paint their colours 
on, shut off this bright edge of sea-shore from the 
world... . 

I have been lounging about the harbour all day, 
merely drinking in sunshine and sea air, and as yet I 
know nothing of Alicante. But to-night, walking 
about these muddy streets in which the mud is like 
that on a deep country road, and watching the people 
who pass to and fro at that hour of five, when, in Spain, 
everybody is in the street, I figure Alicante to myself as 
a rough, violent little piace, still barbarous. And, 
looking down from the high Plaza de Ramiro, those 
singular, neat little cabins on the seashore, bathing- 
cabins, I suppose, let for the season, and at other times 
lived in by the people of the place, might be huts on a 
savage beach, as they stand there under the palm-trees. 
And the clouds are growing stormier over the sea, 
stained with bright, watery colours, green and rose, 
towards the sunset ; darkness is coming on; a steamer 
glides out across the water, straight into the stormy 
clouds, through which a soft, pink lightning flushes at 
intervals... . 

I am beginning to know Alicante. All this morning 
I have been wandering through the bye-streets, seeing 
the whole life of the place as I pass, in doorways and 
at windows, and in houses thrown wide open to the 
street. [ might almost be seeing hill-tribes squatting 
in their caves. The streets, rising from about the 
harbour, beyond the one or two regular, level streets 
with shops, are planted as irregularly as the streets of 
Le Puy or of St. Ives. Often steps lead from one level 
to another ; and houses are of different heights, thrown 
together at random, a one-storied house by the side of 
a three-storied house ; and they rise or dwindle upwards 
and downwards until they seem to merge imperceptibly 
into the hill itself. As in the East, women are to be 
seen all day long going to the well with their pitchers, 
which they carry on their hips, with one arm thrown 
round them. And these women, the women who sit 
at their doors, sewing, or making lace, or knitting, or 
reading, or talking, have in their faces a ruddy dark- 
ness which I have as yet rarely seen in Spain, the 
colour of the pure Moor, every shade of colour, from 
a dead olive to a black-brown lit as by an inner fire. 
Sometimes the black blood shows in flat nose and thick 
lips, sometimes in bushy eyebrows meeting ; some- 
times the outline of features is almost Mongolian. And 
there is not a link in the chain which joins the Moor 
and the Spaniard, not a gradation in the whole series 
of types, which is not to be seen here, in these hetero- 
geneous streets. ... 

To-night, just before Vespers, I went into the church 
of Santa Maria, which fills one side of a little square, 
high up, from which, as from a lofty platform, one can 
see the sea, over and between the houses. It was 
quite dark as I entered, and, feeling my way, I came 
through a side chapel to an iron gate, which stood 
open, through which I saw someone ina far corner with 
a lighted candle in his hand, and, near to me, a long 
dark figure moving mechanically, which I did not at 
first distinguish as a man pulling a bell-rope. I 
stumbled forward, and looked about me. At first it 
seemed to me that I had found my way into a‘ crypt, 
with side crypts all round. Gradually I perceived a 
Gothic vaulting, and the arches of side chapels, which 
succeeded one another without division down the whole 
length of the church. A tiny light twinkled here and 
there from a suspended lamp. I saw a kneeling figure 
in black ; the sacristan passed on the other side of the 
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arches with his candle, which he blew out, and the 
church returned to its silent darkness. . . « 

This morning the sea has been magnificently joyous. 
I have been spending hours on the two branches of the 
mole which closes in the harbour, watching its bright 
extravagances ; and now, as afternoon advances, the 
fishing boats are coming home, like great white birds, 
one after the other, with wings lifted. The first has. 
already passed me, entered the harbour. Never was 
there a harbour so delicate, so elegant, with its ample 
space, its whiteness, the exquisite lines which the bare 
masts and yard-arms make against the palm-trees, 
which one sees through swaying cordage and between 
half-reefed sails. Ships here are what they should 
be, the humanising part of the sea’s beauty ; and they 
are still as much as ever a part of the sea as they are 
lifted on these moving tides, inside the harbour, and 
along the quay. At night I am watching them again, 
under a sunset blackening the West with darkness, and 
devouring the darkness with flame. The whole harbour 
burns, and the masts rise into the fiery sky, out of the 
purple water, and across violet mountains. 

And so day follows day in a happy monotony. I 
spent yesterday at Elche, a little rocky town of palms, 
thirteen miles off, which is really Africa in Spain. High 
up a bare, crumbling bank, rising from the yellow river, 
where lines of stooping women are pounding clothes, 
one sees, looking from the bridge, a crowd of squat, 
white square houses, set one beside and above another, like 
the dwellings of savage people, blank walls with a few 
barred holes for windows ; above, a blue-domed church 
that might be a mosque. Palms overtop the walls, rise 
in the midst of the houses, swarm in forests up to all 
the outskirts, stretch into the country among fields and 
groves of trees; and along ail the alleys flow variable 
streams, arrested and set in motion by an elaborate 
system of dykes. Under that hot sun in mid-winter, 
following little paths between the rows of palms, which 
ended in their tuft of feathers and their cluster of 
yellow dates so high above my head, hearing from that 
height the long, lingering, Moorish songs of the date- 
pickers, perched there with ropes about their waists, 
the mules waiting below with their panniers for the 
burdens, I seemed far from even Alicante, really deep 
in the tropics, and not (as I forced myself to reflect) a 
day’s journey from Madrid. 

It is after all with relief, as if I have shaken off some 
not quite explicable oppression, that I find myself 
back again at Alicante. How perfectly restful is this 
busy peace of the morning, in the blue harbour, where 
sea-guils, white and black, fly among the ships ; and in 
the bluer bay, where from moment to moment a 
great sail, passing close to land, blots out the 
sunshine which lies glittering on the placidly wrinkling 
water! As the boats pass, the men bending to their 
oars and stooping under the sail, I can see them taking 
silver fishes out of dark nets. Sails whiten on the 
horizon against a dull cloud, and darken against clouds 
shining with sunlight. The long plash of the tide coils 
in about the rocks at my feet. They are loading the 
ships with a slow, rhythmical roll of machinery. Across 
the harbour a bell is tolling. All the rest is warm 
silence. ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE ART OF DYING. 


The Master E. S. and the Ars Moriendi. A chapter 
in the History of Engraving during the Fifteenth 
Century. With facsimile reproductions of engrav- 
ings in the University Galleries at Oxford and in 
the British Museum. By Lionel Cust, F.S.A. 
Oxford: atthe Clarendon Press. 1808. 

S be University Presses have earned the reputation 

of being rather manufacturers of school-books 
than publishers, as they ought to be, of works devoted 
to research and scholarship, but unprofitable in cash. 

The impoverishment of the Universities is partly answer- 

able for this ; the chest has to be helped out by book- 

selling ; but a low-pitched schoolmasterish ideal of a 

University’s function counts for something too. A book 

like this, then, deserves commendation, and I welcome 

it in a column for which its subject is somewhat special 
and: antiquarian. ButI note on the half-title page, 
underneath the words ‘Prints and Drawings from 
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Oxford Collections,” an unobtrusive single star; I take 
it to mean that the star, if reasonably worshipped, may 
become a constellation ; and I do this homage in hopes 
that the Press will proceed to publish, among other 
things, the great collection of drawings at Christ Church. 
An act like that would do something to revive the old 
college pride in such treasures, besides extending their 
benefit, and we might see collectors once more think 
of giving or bequeathing works of art to their college or 
University of greater value than the woeful popular 
portraits with which our century has lumbered up the 
halls. 

The present volume gives some of the results of that 
reconstitution of the earliest period of engraving which 
the arrangement of the great collections, comparison 
by means of photographs, and the devotion of learned 
students have brought about. Mr. Cust, formerly 
of the Print Room, now of the National Portrait 
Gallery, gives in his introduction a clear account of 
these discoveries, based on the researches of Dr. Max 
Lehrs, Director of the Royal Print Collections at 
Dresden, and the pieces dealt with are admirably 
reproduced, so that the reader can follow every step 
of the argument. The sets of prints are three, illus- 
trating the ‘“‘Ars Moriendi;” first, a unique set of 
eleven engravings from the Douce Collection at Oxford 
(single examples of three of the series are known 
elsewhere); second, a rare set of free copies of these 
by another engraver; third, the enlarged wood- 
engravings founded, it is argued, on the Oxford 
designs, and making up a rare and famous block- 
book in the British Museum. Now Dr. Lehrs has 
established the fact that the rough and primitive 
execution of the old block-books is not in itself 
a proof of early origin; he shows that many of 
these prints are copies, by inferior workmen, from 
copperplates of higher character. In the present 
instance he reverses the assumption of previous writers 
as to the order of the different sets, and sifts out 
as the original designer the author of the Oxford set, 
an engraver known by his initials as ‘‘ The Master E. S.,” 
who is credited with more than 320 known plates. The 
second set is shown to be by the ‘‘ Master of St. 
Erasmus,” an engraver of the copyist or pirate type, 
who first of all traced the plates and produced reversed 
copies, then retraced from his copies, so producing a 
third set in the original sense. Then comes the block- 
book with enlarged copies on wood, printed with the 
text of the treatise, and with explanatory scrolls 
inserted in the mouths of the actors. The interest of 
these researches lies in the fact that we have in this 
artist ‘‘ E. S.” the first considerable master of engraving 
in the north. He comes before Martin Schongauer, 
was possibly his teacher, and belongs apparently to the 
Upper Rhine, near Freiburg. He is himself of the 
school of Rogier van der Weyden, and with his 
engravings, so far as the learned have determined, 
begins that German school of sharp, homely delinea- 
tion that culminates in Albert Diirer. Only students 
rarely conversant like Dr. Lehrs with the whole subject 
are in a position to criticise his conclusions. The 
evidence both of a general sort and on curious minute 
points, like the correction of the last plate in the copies, 
is convincing enough. One difficulty, however, occurs 
toareader. The significance of many of the figures in 
‘‘E. S.’s” prints is puzzling, and requires the elucidation 
of the wood-engraver’s scrolls; the text of the treatise 
does not give the clues. There is little, moreover, to 
choose between the drawing of the copperplates and 
that of the wood-blocks. 

Such are the interests that turn upon these grotesque 
little compositions for the historian of engraving; less 
specialised human beings may find amusement in them 
asamoraldocument. The medieval Church redoubted 
the effect of long sicknesses, with their depressions and 
revolts, on the mind of infirm believers; her doctors 
analysed the probable attacks of the enemy, and drew 
up a popular manual to illustrate and confound them. 
With a dim eye turned on the pictures, if not the text, 
the wavering soul might win through the five dangers 


enumerated, and prove an artist in dying after an | 


edifying fashion. The pictures divide up into five pairs 
of temptation and repulse ; an eleventh shows the final 
escape from the deathbed siege of demons. In the first 
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scene we have the Zemptacio Dyaboli de Fide. One 
devil is making the poor, battered patient more un- 
comfortable by pulling away his sheet, perhaps, also, 
with intent to hide three holy persons who stand behind 
the bed. Another, an obscene hag, the least engaging 
figure of a temptress imaginable, points to three grisly 
disputants (heretics, Mr. Cust suggests; heathen 
philosophers, more probably), and urges him to 
‘“‘do like the Pagans.” Another unpersuasive 
abortion invites him to slay himself, pointing to 
examples of a flagellant and a suicide. In the opposite 
corner a king and queen kneel before an idol (Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba, according to Mr. Cust; 
‘‘reges paganorum” are spoken of in the text of the 
treatise ; but perhaps he renders the puzzling scroll 
‘Infernus factus est” ‘‘ he becomes one of the Devil’s 
own”). But Bona inspiracio Angeli de Fide comes to 
confirm the doubter. Backed by nineteen haloed heads 
Angelus puts the devils to flight. ‘‘ Fugiamus ” squeaks 
one chimera, ‘‘ Victi sumus” moans the caterpillar, 
‘‘Frustra laboravimus” yelps the dog. And under 
those benign ministrations the hair of the sick man, 
till then cropped and scanty, bursts forth in ambrosial 
curls. Then follows (II.) a terrible relapse into 
Despair. Devils bristling with exasperated horns and 
ears, and breaking out into silly extra faces at 
unusual points, harry the poor sinner. ‘‘ Fornicatus es ” 
they scream, and excite shame as well as remorse by 
pointing to an unlikely dame; ‘‘ Periurus es,” ‘* Ecce 
peccata tua ” (a little naked person relieved of his cloak 
and purse); ‘‘ Occidisti” (here the victim); ‘‘ Avare 
vixisti”’ (the sinner is revealed sadly seated upon his 
money-box). Against all this the good inspiration of 
the angel brings in eminent saints who have sinned, and 
as St. Peter’s cock perches upon the bed-head, the devils 
scuttle underneath, grumbling.* III. brings a serious 
crisis ; ‘*‘ Impaciencia” assails the sinner and a return 
of vigour. He has sent a table flying with all his 
medicines ; a shocked servant retreats with his chop and 
cup of ale; and getting a fine purchase against the back 
of the bed, he lifts a leg against a ponderous person 
(‘‘medical attendant,” Mr. Cust wantonly suggests) 
who has incautiously sat down on the bed and turned 
his back. ‘‘ Behold what pain he suffers!” says his 
wife with ready tact; but the demon chuckles with 
his tongue out, ‘Quam bene decepi eum!” But 
the outbreak is quickly suppressed by the appari- 
tion of all manner'of patient and long-suffering saints, 
and once more the enemy is driven under the bed. He 
comes forth again (IV.) with a new temptation, not 
remorse but Vainglory, dangles crowns before the 
poor skin-and-bones, and tells him he has deserved 
them. ‘‘Glory, Boast, Exalt thyself,” he urges. For 
this delirious vision sharp medicine is needed, and with 
the humble and holy comes Hell himself, devouring the 
proud. Last and most redoubtable (V.) comes the 
temptation of what is called Avarice; but the real danger 
clearly was that the man should bethink himself of his 
wife, his children, and his friends, and provide for them. 
This the devils urge him to do, bringing to his bedside 
his wife leading her child by the hand, and a group 
of friends. ‘‘ Provideas amicis,” says one, and 
another says ‘‘ Intende thesauro,” pointing to the 
rich house, the horse being led into the stables, 
the butler tapping wine in the cellar. This will never 
do; the treatise batters the would-be testator with 
texts; one prompt angel summons the most pious 
images that may bring back his thoughts to Mother 
Church ; another hustles the protesting relatives and 
shuts them out behind a sheet. The little devil is well 
given this time. He is so angry that he forgets to fly. 
He sits down desperately with an impotent gesture 
towards the angel preacher and a dull ‘‘ Quid faciam ?” 
Thus confirmed and headed off from all wanderings, a 
poor little soul finally escapes (VI.) by the breadth of 
the bed from the last rally of the demons, and slips 
the way of the Blessed; a taper is held in the dying 
hands, and a defeated chorus of ‘‘Spes nobis nulla,” 
‘“‘Furore consumor,” ‘‘ Animam amisimus,” ‘‘ Heu 
insanio,” ‘‘Confusi sumus” sounds from the lion, tie 


* Mr. Cust gives Meguaguam desperes here to the demons ; it is 
the angel’s speech, ‘‘ By no means despair!” Besides this slip, I note 
one trifling misprint, p. 18, Zxa/tate ipsum for Exalta te ipsum, 
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goat-pig, and the host of currish imps. Such was the 
precarious and appalling drama of dying well, circa 


1450. D. S. M. 


MORE FROM MAETERLINCK. 


OX of the smuggest and silliest articles in Demos’ 

creed is that *‘ ridicule always kills.” As a matter 
of fact—and none knows it better than he—it never 
kills. If it did, Demos himself would have been buried 
long ago. He knows that the deep guffaws which new 


‘genius always evokes from him are not fatal in their 


effect. He knows well that sooner or later, when he sees 
the new genius to be quite untouched by his mockery, 
his guffaws grow fainter and fainter, and he is left, at 
last, gaping blankly, humbly. But he would not for 
one moment acknowledge these unpleasant facts, and 
he cherishes fondly the pretence that he is a very dan- 
gerous fellow. In the case of Maeterlinck, he seems 
to be just arriving at the final stage—the guffaws have 
practically subsided. And the dramatic critics who used 
to split their sides over the ‘‘ Belgian Shakespeare ” are 
beginning to look rather sheepish, and profess to find in 
Maeterlinck ‘‘a weird charm,” or ‘‘ poetic power of no 
mean order,” or something else ‘‘ which it would, in our 
opinion, be difficult to too highly commend.” Well, 
well! It had to be, I suppose. 

Mr. Sutro’s translations gf ‘‘ Alladine et Palomides ” 
and ‘‘La Mort de Tintagiles,” and Mr. Archer’s of 
‘*Intérieur,” have just been published by Messrs. Duck- 
worth. I had read the second and third of these plays 
in the original version, but the first, the longest, was quite 
new tome. According to Mr. Sutro, it was written after 
‘**Pelleas and Melisande.” Practically, it is but a second 
version of that lovely play—an elaborated version. 
The thing which struck me most as I read it was 
wkat struck me when I saw ‘‘ Pelleas” at the Lyceum : 
the amazing dramatic power of Maeterlinck. A great 
poet and fascinating thinker, he is, above all, a dramatist. 
The symbolism in his plays seems to me a matter of 
secondary import. I do not care to know why Alla- 
dine’s pet lamb slips from the drawbridge into the moat ; 
nor whether the castle with its ‘‘corridors that wind, 
and wind, for no reason” is meant as a symbol of life ; 
nor for any of those points. It is the emotional poig- 
nancy of the dialogue, of the situations, that most wins 
me. I can imagine no dramatic invention finer than 
that which I find in the conclusion of ‘‘ Alladine.” 
Alladine herself is dying in one room, Palomides in 
another. In the corridor outside (which is the scene 
presented) stand the sisters of Palomides, and Astolaine, 
to whom he had been first betrothed. The voice of 
Alladine calls to the voice of Palomides. The lovers are 
dying, and they cry aloud to oneanother. Their voices 
become weaker and fainter. Presently, there is silence. 
The door of Palomides’ room is thrown open. A nurse 
comes out and beckons. Astolaine and the sisters 
follow her into the room, weeping. The door is closed. 
‘*Once more there is silence. Then the door of Alla- 
dine’s room opens ; the other nurse comes out and looks 
about her in the corridor ; seeing no one, she goes back 
into the room, leaving the door open.” 

Maeterlinck’s wish that his characters should be 
represented by marionettes seems to me, I confess, a 
complete mistake. Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Golaud, 
Mrs. Campbell’s Melisande, the Pelleas of Mr. Martin 
Harvey, were perfect refutations of his theory. His 
characters are utterly real and human. Racial, tem- 
poral, personal tricks they have not—these things are 
eliminated. They have the abstract simplicity of Greek 
statues, and, indeed, to the ordinary stage-characters 
of the English dramatist they bear much the same 
relation as do those Greek statues to modern wax- 
works. But they are not immobile nor clear-cut. They 
are troubled and wavering with passion, and we see 
them but dimly. In their very shadowiness we gain 
more than we lose—a mystery that makes them the 
more real, and an unutterable pathos. They are far 
too wonderful to be well impersonated by marionettes. 
But certainly, as it stands, ‘‘ Alladine ” would be a very 
difficult play to produce. A pet lamb which runs out of 
the room because it foresees spiritual danger to its 
mistress, and which falls subsequently from a draw- 
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bridge, could hardly be represented on the stage by 
any real lamb. The sagacity of real lambs is not to be 
relied on. And I doubt whether Mr. Lauri could be 
induced to play the part. Altogether, there seems 
scant likelihood that the play will be produced at an 
ordinary theatre. But I have such faith in it as an 
acting-play that I think any kind of production would 
be better than none. So I have bought a toy-theatre 
and a box of marionettes, and this morning I have been 
conducting a fairly smooth rehearsal of the First Act. 
The scenery I am painting, unpretentiously, with my 
own hand, and I am afraid that the cost of the-whole 
production will be so small as to be not worth 
announcing. However, I hope that it may have some 
success. There will be matinées on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday of next week, and the proceeds will be 
devoted to the Gordon Memorial Fund. 

I shall never allow my marionettes to perform the little 
melodrama which Mrs. Craigie has written as a prefix 
to ‘‘ The Ambassador.” Mr. Alexander has produced 
it, but I shall not; for I do not wish to encourage Mrs. 
Craigie in this kind of work. ‘‘A Repentance ” is 
evidently designed by her to show that, despite her 
delicate, delightful, very feminine talent, she too can 
frighten us and make our blood curdle—to persuade us, 
in fact, that ‘* John Oliver Hobbes” is not the mere pseu- 
donym we had thought it. With this end in view, she 
throws herself into the period of the Carlist-Christinist 
war and projects a lurid plot, with lurid accessories. 
Soldiers come tramping in and clanking out; bugle- 
notes are constantly being sounded; there is a mob 
without. The livehusband of the faithful widow comes 
in, disguised asa monk. After a while he reveals him- 
self. Joy! and the black velvet curtains are torn down 
in honour of the évay:wpors. But he has preserved 
his life by betraying his cause. Revulsion of his 
wife. Arrival of Carlists who are to arrest him as a spy. 
He is hustled into an inner room. His wife wounds her 
arm with a dagger. The Carlists find her on the floor. 
She says that the man they seek escaped from the 
window after he had inflicted the wound. They depart. 
The husband re-emerges, in full uniform. He vows 
that for her sake he will live and die a Carlist. But the 
Christinist soldiers are coming, by his orders, to arrest 
Mongero (Carlist general), and they will find Az. 
They come. Challenged by the captain, he, at the 
pistol’s mouth, declares for Don Carlos, and falls dead, 
with a bullet in his heart. The song of the Carlists is 
heard without. The soldiers rush from the room. The 
widow prays. 

Mrs. Craigie has strung these stupendous beads on a 
fine thread of psychology. But the thread is not strong 
enough for them. It snaps, and they roll about the 
floor. Her analysis of the husband’s mind seems to me 
to have considerable subtlety, but just that kind of 
subtlety which makes melodrama ineffective. The 
little hints and the frimicatorial half-shades which Mrs. 
Craigie loves are much worse than useless when one is 
dealing in blood and thunder. The audience at the 
St. James’ did not know whether the hero was a 
fine fellow or not. Even when he fell dead, they 
were not quite sure. And a hero who is not 
utterly heroic is quite fatal to melodrama. The 
fact is that Mrs. Craigie ought not to write 
melodrama. She was born to write comedies, and she 
must not flutter at the bars of her own delightful talent. 
When the ‘‘ Ambassador” was produced, I did here 
beseech her not to go and attempt heavy drama. 
‘* But,” said Mr. Archer solemnly to her, ‘‘ man cannot 
live on trifle alone.” I would point out to Mrs. Craigie, 
who seems to have been impressed by this aphorism, 
that though she write nothing but comedies, man will 
not be compelled to live on trifle alone—for that she is 
not the only dramatist in England ; that most of the 
dramatic talent in England is of a heavy kind, and good 
comedies are very rare; that the people who do one 
kind of thing really well should suppress their ambition 
to do well the things in which success can be gathed 
only by people with quite another set of gifts. I did 
not see Mr. Archer at the first-night, and I heard,.that 
he was on the Atlantic. I think the least he should 
have done was to stay and face the havoc wrought by 
his advice. Let Mrs. Craigie repair the havoc by writing 
another comedy, forthwith. ; Max. 
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A MUSICIAN’S WANDERINGS.* 


At avery careful reading, the purpose of Mr. 
Maitland’s book is still somewhat hidden from 
me. The introduction led me to anticipate a recipe for 
making a silk purse out of a sow’s ear—for turning 
duffers into musicians. The later chapters made me 
think Mr. Maitland had attempted a kind of ‘ Holy 
Living and Holy Dying for Musicians.” He tells them 
how to begin life, how to pass joyously through 
it, and how to attain peace at the last by devot- 
ing themselves to the charitable if not always appre- 
ciated work of giving advice to the rising generation. 
It seems, on the whole, to be designed as a sort of 
musical ‘‘ Self Help,” though the hints given are of the 
vaguest sort, and remind one rather of Mr. Grossmith’s 
mild social satire than of Dr. Smiles. The topic is not 
an exhilarating one at the tail-end of the nineteenth 
century; but probably the persevering reader will be 
encouraged rather than discouraged by the fact of 
the style never falling beneath what one would expect 
from a fourth-form schoolboy. 

Mr. Maitland is a bolder man than I had imagined. 
Most authors who have criticised the workmanship of 
other writers would be more careful to publish nothing 
that did not show, if it did not actually proclaim, a certain 
definite mastery of words and phrases. Mr. Maitland 
bravely shoots out a book composed of sentences part 
of which is slack with the worst slackness of the 
worst journalism, and the other part stiff with the stiff- 
ness of death. That writing is an art—an art demand- 
ing a fine ear, a memory that tenaciously holds words 
and at any moment readily yields up precisely the right 
one, and a clear mind that can find out what it wants 
to express—apparently this has never occurred to 
Mr. Maitland. He ambles helplessly, if amiably, 
along. One feels that his mind is like a photographic 
lens that will focus nothing accurately: everything 
comes out a little mixed at the edges. His thought is 
never vigorous and clear; his facts are often im- 
perfectly remembered. That such a mind should be 
prone to loose generalisations as well as to loose 
sentences is anything but astonishing. Mr. Maitland’s 
book is a series of more or less loose generalisa- 
tions expressed in a series of more or less loose 
sentences. For example, the very title is loose: it 
does not express Mr. Maitland’s meaning. The word 
musician surely means in the first place a creative 
musician, just as the word dramatist means a maker of 
dramas. When one speaks of a great musician one 
means—the word has come to mean—a great com- 
poser, not a great pianist or a great fiddler. And 
even allowing that it may be, and frequently 
is, applied to interpretative musicians, what is one 
to think of a writer who calls his book ‘‘ The 
Musician’s Pilgrimage ” and then explains in an intro- 
duction that though he never discusses the creative 
musician (ze. by far the most important kind of 
musician) anyone can apply his chapters to the creative 
musician by dint of certain mystical mathematical 
operations? However, titles are hard to find nowa- 
days, and I will not quarrel with Mr. Maitland’s. 
But when (on p. 56) he points out how Brahms 
owes his popularity (such as it is) to propagand- 
ist work done by amateurs, and goes on to 
say: ‘“‘Nor is the case of Wagner’s music very 
different ; in this, too, the influence of the amateurs 
has been of enormous weight ”—one can only marvel 
that there should be anyone unobservant enough not 
to have noticed that whereas Brahms has been run 
nearly entirely by amateurs, mainly stupid amateurs, 
Wagner, from the first, was run by professional musi- 
cians of the highest rank. Again, when Mr. Maitland 
casually observes that most young musicians destined 
to take a great place are the only members of their 
respective families who are musical, one cannot but 
think of Bach, one of an immense family of musical 
Bachs; of Mozart, whose father was his teacher and 
whose sister in youth seemed nearly as gifted as himself, 
of Haydn, whose brother Michael was a fine musician, 
and of a dozen others. The habit of reckless general- 
isation is a bad one; and it has taken Mr. Maitland 
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into many odd blind-alleys, from which, however, he 
generally manages ingeniously to disappear, leaving 
the reader wondering what has become of him. As 
for the habit of writing loose sentences, that is 
quite fatal: can Mr. Maitland’s book live half a 
year when it contains not a phrase that lives in the 
memory for half a minute ? But Mr. Maitland is, I say, 
a bold man. Asa final proof of his temerity, it may be 
mentioned that he speaks of the ‘‘ encyclopzdic igno- 
rance which is characteristic of the ‘new school’ of 
musical criticism.” This from the gentleman who, pro- 
fessing to be a harpsichord player, wrote parts for the 
harpsichord containing notes not to be found on any 
harpsichord, parts so ill-constructed in every respect 
that Richter authorised Mr. Dolmetsch to write fresh 
ones ! 

Had the subject been treated not from the ‘‘ Self- 
Help” point of view, but with knowledge, intelligence 
and literary skill, it might perhaps have been rendered 
interesting. At the same time, I would not call it asubject 
worth writing a book about. Moonshine, blatherskite 
and ‘‘ gas” excluded, it could be adequately handled in 
a single article, preferably in one of the lighter maga- 
zines. The musician, even the interpretative musician, 
is worth studying. He is one of the most modern types 
of humanity. George Eliot tried to do him in ‘‘ Daniel 
Deronda ” but failed through natural inability and be- 
cause she took as her model one of a species of charlatan 
better known nowadays. Mr. George Moore makes 
Evelyn Innes interesting by other qualities than her 
music and musicianship. I cannot remember in any 
novel or play a musician who is tolerable. This may 
be because the musician is so often intolerable in real 
life. Anyhow, he (or she) deserves a more serious 
study than Mr. Maitland’s. If Mr. Maitland were 
hampered in no other respect, he is hampered by the 
theory with which he starts out. He believes that 
every (interpretative) musician commences as a prodigy, 
becomes a student, then a prig, then an amateur, then 
a virtuoso, then an artist, and finally a veteran. What 
he becomes afterwards is not stated. But leaving 
that topic, is it an observed fact that all musicians, 
or indeed anything like a majority of them, pass 
through these stages, even, as Mr. Maitland says 
is sometimes the case, very rapidly—so rapidly that 
one has no time to notice certain of the stages? 
Grant that babies which are afterwards to develop 
into distinguished musicians generally show an excep- 
tional love and talent for music, grant that they are 
all bound to become students, is it not a fact that in the 
student stage nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a 
thousand choose the path in which they continue until 
they reach their goal, whether that goal be virtuosity, 
musicianship, amateurishness, priggishness, or veteran- 
ship? You can no more generalise in Mr. Mait- 
land’s way about the course of a musician than you 
can generalise about the course of a great poet. 
Each man goes his own particular road; two men may 
meet in later life whose roads have led them in the 
meanwhile to wander thousands of miles apart; two 
men may seem to be going the same way, but abruptly 
one will turn to the right and the other to the left, and 
they will never meet again. Consider a few great 
interpretative musicians, Liszt, Paganini, Bilow, Clara 
Schumann, Rubinstein—not one of them can be said to 
have gone through Mr. Maitland’s stages. Or take a 
few creative musicians: what has Handel in common 
with Bach, or Bach with Mozart, or Mozart with 
Beethoven, or any of them with Wagner? Only 
this, that none of them followed the track carefully 
beaten for them a little too late by Mr. Maitland. He 
has attempted too vast a generalisation even for so 
brave a generaliser as himself. We don’t want 
generalisations : before the musician can be studied we 
must have facts—not facts carried away carelessly in 
one’s head from innumerable piano recitals and orches- 
tral concerts, but facts carefully noted as soon as possi- 
ble after observation and afterwards verified still more 
carefully. For instance, we have all noticed the 
illiteracy of the musician; but has anyone yet observed 
the fact or series of facts which accounts for his 
illiteracy— made, that is, a diagnosis of his sad case? We 
have all noticed how he likes to wear his hair long and 
his collar dirty and to write an illegible hand: what 
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fact or series of facts explains these peculiarities? We 
have noticed that though rival novelists and painters 
and engineers can be friendly, prima donnas and tenors 
always speak the truth about each other behind each 
other’s backs—why? All these things, to my mind, 
have little to do with music, and need not concern a 
serious musical writer; but they all have a human 
interest. When will someone come and give us the 
light magazine article on the subject, the article for 
which the whole world is waiting ? J. F. R. 


FINANCE. 


Sao week on the Stock Exchange has been dull, 

and, as is usual in dull times, there have been 
plenty of exr'anations forthcoming as to the causes of 
the dulness. China, the Philippines, the Dreyfus affair, 
the Paris Settlement, have each had their turn, but in 
reality there has only been one explanation, and that 
is that there has been very little buying. The some- 
what feverish activity of a week or two ago, due to 
the sudden inrush of speculative buyers, has given 
place to a more sober activity, and there is no doubt 
that this is a much healthier state. For, whilst the 
amount of buying in progress during the week has 
been small, the amount of selling has been almost 
equally restricted, and prices have, on the whole, 
experienced no considerable fall, in spite of the dul- 
ness. In brisk times, when prices are rising all 
round, and speculators flock in from all sides, 
eager to assume burdens they are quite unable to 
carry, unfavourable rumours have little effect, and it 
needs seriously disquieting news to impose a check 
upon the rising market. Such a check was, no 
doubt, imposed a fortnight ago by the sudden death of 
M. Félix Faure. Then, when a halt is called, there is 
a rush to sell, and the opportunity of operators for the 
fall arrives. Rumours and news which would have 
passed absolutely unheeded a few days before assume 
portentous dimensions, and the ‘‘bears,” who are 
usually less numerous than the “bulls,” and always 
more ‘‘ professional,” are prolific in inventing unfavour- 
able items of information. During the week there has 
been a further instalment of ragged realisations, both 
on London and on Paris account, in the latter case in 
consequence of the Settlement there ; and in view of this 
fact, the set-back has been surprisingly small, indicating 
that holders are now, generally speaking, strong. 
Quiet and healthy markets are not fruitful of commis- 
sions to brokers or of ‘‘ turns” to jobbers, but they are 
far less dangerous to the public than excited markets. 
With quiet and sobriety ruling, authentic information 
of real progress in any undertakings is bound to have its 
effect upon prices, and a careful study of the conditions 
affecting foreign stocks, home or foreign railways, 
industrial undertakings or mining companies, is then a 
safe guide for the investor, since, in sober times, the 
mere market manipulator has much less power to do as 
he chooses. 


Our anticipations with regard to the future of the 
Money Market both here and in the United States are 
gradually being realised. During the earlier part of the 
week the tendency was visibly harder, the large amounts 
borrowed from the Bank of England for Stock Exchange 
— on the occasion of the Settlement last week 

aving to be repaid on Monday, and supplies being 
further diminished on Tuesday by the end of the month 
requirements of the banks for ‘‘ window-dressing ” 
purposes in connexion with their monthly balance- 
sheets. It is noticeable, however, that whilst short 
rates have been higher, the rates for three months and 
longer have shown a tendency to ease off, never rising 
above 2,°; and faliing on Thursday to 2 per cent. This 
would indicate a belief on the part of the market that 
the period of slightly dearer money will not be very pro- 
longed. There has been a strong demand for gold for 
Germany, and practically all that came into the open 
market was bought for that country. In spite of the with- 
drawal of £ 200,000 in sovereigns for the Cape on Satur- 
day, the Bank of England only lost £.96,o000n balance up 
to the date of the weekly return. On Thursday, how- 
ever, after the return was issued, £330,000 was with- 
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drawn for South America. The position of the Bank 
of England is not quite so good as last week, the reserve 
having decreased £875,000, whilst the proportion of 
reserve to liabilities has fallen 2 per cent. to 44 per 
cent. The reserve is, however, £250,000 higher than 
on the corresponding date last year, and the ratio is 
I per cent. higher. The inflow of taxes has again in- 
creased the public deposits by £660,000, and denuded 
the market of supplies to that extent. Nearly a million 
has been added to the ‘‘other” securities, and nearly 
half a million to the Government securities, so that the 
market has evidently again had to borrow heavily from 
the Bank, which is thus put in a position to control the 
market effectively. One item of the week’s news which 
is worthy of note in connexion with what we have 
already said regarding the export of American securi- 
ties from Europe across the Atlantic, is that at this 
period of the year, when large amounts of gold are 
usually taken from Europe for America, the steamer 
**Lucania” is now on her way bringing £82,000 in 
specie from New York to London. 


If, in these days of abundant supplies and keen com- 
petition, 5 per cent. is to be regarded as a good return 
upon a man’s investment, then holders of English bank 
shares are, taken as a group, very fortunate, for the 
average dividend distributed last year by the banks 
whose balance-sheets and results have been brought 
under our notice works out at more than twice that 
figure. The year was in some respects fortunate for 
the business of banking, and the average return for the 
whole country was fully $ per cent. higher than in 1897. 
But the conditions last year were by no means all in 
favour of the banks, and, indeed, it was only in the last 
three or four months that they became really promising. 
The Spanish-American war, the long summer months 
when funds were scarcely usable, our own troubles with 
France, necessitating the cherishing of reserves, the 
gold position, the obscure course of the Money Market, 
the financial crisis in Germany—these were the chief 
influences which told against a steady, unbroken run of 
active prosperity ; and, as the governor of one of the 
London banks said at the semi-annual meeting the 
other day, ‘‘a high Bank-rate during the closing 
months of the year—to which, no doubt, their 
increased profits were in a certain measure due— 
made them forget the dull and dreary summer 
months, when, week by week, loanable funds were 
superabundant and could hardly be used, while the 
Bank-rate stood at 25} per cent.—far above the actual 
value of money—and it was kept at that rate through 
political apprehensions, without, however, much effect 
on the foreign exchanges.” 


By the amalgamation of the City with the London 
and Midland Bank, the number of what are known as 
the ‘‘ purely London banks” has been reduced to four— 
the London and Westminster, the Union, the Joint 
Stock, and the London and South-Western ; and their 
combined net profits for 1898 amounted to £976,000, 
which compares with £886,000 for the previous year, 
4,660,000 for 1894, which was a very poor year, 
41,045,000 for 18g0—the only better period—and 
4,914,000 in 1888. The most striking ratio of im- 
provement in the past decade is that of the smallest 
of the four, the South-Western, whose profits 
have gone on increasing without a break from 
£28,000 in 1888 to £127,000 in 1898, and whose 
dividend last year was at the rate of 15 per cent., 
against 13 per cent. in 1897, 12 per cent. in 1896, and 
10 per cent. in 1888, This striking progress is attribut- 
able in large measure to the provision of branches and 
the cultivation of suburban connexions—a line of policy 
which has been adopted more or less tardily by the 
others, including the London and Westminster, whose 
chairman a year ago acknowledged the utility of 
branches and declared the board’s intention of pro- 
viding more of them. 


It is probable that the increased profit of the West- 
minster ‘ast year is referable, in part at least, to this 
development, a larger volume of business as well as the 
increased activity on the Stock Exchange being offered 
in explanation of the improvement. It may be observed 
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that the profits of the London and Westminster have 
gone up without a break since 1894, being 4 398,000 for 
last year compared with £267,000 in the year of pheno- 
menal depression. But it has smaller profits now than 
it had down to 1890, when the total was £521,000, 
the decline being accounted for, we take it, by the 
irruption into London of some of the more enterprising 
banks of the provinces—notably the London and 
Midland, and Lloyds—which have roughened the path 
of the purely London concerns in a way that the older 
generation of managers can scarcely regard with 
equanimity. Dividends are for the most part not so 
good as they were ten years ago, simply because profits 
are not so large. We have already shown that the 
South-Western is an exception. It is, in fact, the only 
exception. The Westminster 145 per cent. for 1898 
compares with 15 per cent. for 1888; the Joint Stock’s 
10 per cent. with 125 per cent.; the Union’s 11} per 
cent. with 12 percent. The average for the whole four 
works out at 11} per cent. for last year, against 11} per 
cent. in 1888. The decrease would have worked out at 
more than } per cent., but for the relatively poor return 
of the South-Western a decade back. The consolation 
is that, as compared with 1894, we have now an average 
improvement of 14 per cent. 

The country banks were last year affected by the 
same general influences which affected the London 
banks for good and for ill; but that the measure of 
good outweighed the bad seems a not unfair inference 
from the fact that, wlth scarcely an exception, such 
changes as there were in the rate of distribution took 
an upward direction. We have collected the results of 
more than fifty, and find that, as nearly as possible, the 
average dividend for the year was 114 per cent.— 
certainly a return which, having regard to the methods 
of business pursued, makes this class of security highly 
desirable, in spite of heavy reserved liabilities and 
other drawbacks which could only operate inimically in 
the event of great financial depression. Compared 
with ten years ago, the distribution now is lower for 
the country banks as well as for those of London, but 
the former have suffered less disturbance than the 
latter in the matter of their profits and the resulting 
dividends. Moreover, their position is generally good. 
The average man has a very hazy notion of the magni- 
tude of the banking industry in the United Kingdom. 
It will help him to a clearer idea on the point if we 
state that the joint-stock banks of the three kingdoms, 
exclusive of colonial and foreign with London offices, 
have a paid-up capital of about £116,000,000, with 
assets aggregating £934,000,000, and deposits running 
to £750,000,000. 


With the exception of some large andirregular fluctua- 
tions in Metropolitan Districts and some movement in 
Scotch stocks, inconsequence of dividend announcements, 
and in Great Central stocks in view of the opening of 
the London Extension next week, the Home Railway 
market has been very quiet, suffering in company with 
other markets from absolute lack of business. The 
Caledonian dividend, at the rate of 5 per cent., is the 
same as last year, with practicaily the same balance 
forward, and was very much what the market expected; 
but the Deferred, which gets 2 per cent., also at the 
same rate as last year, has fallen back slightly since 
the announcement. The Glasgow and South-Western 
was expected to do at least as well as, if not rather 
better than, last year ; and when the rate was announced 
as 5 per cent., or 2} per cent. each for the Preferred 
and the Deferred, with a balance forward £1,300 less 
than a year ago, the Deferred fell sharply two points. 
The railway traffics of the week were again exceedingly 
good, and continue to give very satisfactory indications 
of the increased activity of trade. The Great Western 
has an increase of £12,000, which, however, follows a 
decrease of nearly £2,000 last year. It is nevertheless 
a satisfactory progress towards the restoration of the 
company’s dividend to its former level at the end of the 
present half-year. The North-Eastern increase of £11,000, 
on the other hand, follows upon an increase of £5,600 
last year, and the Midland increase of £10,600 one of 
£2,000. Since, as we have pointed out on a previous 
occasion, the reports of the different companies for the 
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past half-year give some indication that a halt has at 
last been called in the upward march of working ex- 
penditure, the increased traffics of the present half-year 
should have an important influence upon the dividends 
to be declared next July, and should therefore warrant 
an advance in the prices of numerous Home Railway 
stocks. Since the beginning of the year the various 
English and Scotch railway companies have earned in 
the aggregate over £400,000 more than in the corre- 
sponding eight weeks of 1898. Taking the average 
working expenditure as 60 per cent.—in 1897 it was 
57 per cent.—this is equivalent to an increased net 
profit of £160,000. If the same rate of improvement 
is maintained throughout the half-year, as the outlook 
for trade in general indicates will be the case, this will 
be equivalent to an average increase in dividend of 
x per cent. on the total ordinary capital of the railways 
of England, Scotland, and Wales. 


To judge by the traffic receipts the new working 
agreement between the South-Eastern and Chatham 
and Dover Companies is not quite realising all that was 
expected of it. The combined receipts of the two com- 
panies for last week, it is true, showed an increase of 
44,424, whereas last year the Chatham and Dover in 
the corresponding week had a decrease of £690, and 
the South-Eastern only a small increase of 4543. But 
since the beginning of the year the increase in the joint 
traffics has only been £21,000, whilst in the correspond- 
ing eight weeks of 1898 the joint increase was £ 29,000. 
It is not, however, so much to increased receipts as to 
economy in working that we must look for the 
benefit to be realised by the virtual amalgamation of 
the two companies. And even more important than the 
economies to be effected is the opportunity each com- 
pany will now have of improving and developing its 
own system, and of giving greater facilities and cheaper 
and better accommodation to their customers. Herein 
lies the true answer to the opposition which has been 
raised to the agreement on the ground that it will 
diminish competition, and thereby act to the detriment 
of the public. Competition in railway matters is by 
no means an unmixed good. No doubt a few years 
ago the Northern companies in England began to 
give better accommodation to passengers because 
of the competition amongst them. But they scon 
found that the better accommodation gave them 
no advantage over their rivals, since all were equally 
zealous in giving it. Yet they discovered, on 
the other hand, that the better and cheaper accom- 
modation paid on its own account by increasing the 
number of people who travel, and since they made 
that discovery, they have continued to grant improved 
facilities without regard for their mutual rivalry. The 
South-Eastern, and especially the Chatham and Dover, 
have been prevented by their relative poverty, due to 
the excessive competition between them, from improving 
their systems. Under the new agreement their resources 
will be set free for this necessary work of improvement, 
and both their shareholders and the public will reap the 
benefit. 


Competition has been far from an advantage to the 
Metropolitan District Railway, nor can it be said in its 
case that it has resulted in any advantage to the public. 
On the contrary, its amalgamation with the Metropoli- 
tan would be the best thing that could happen in the 
public interest. Failing that, the next best thing will 
be a satisfactory end to the negotiations now proceeding 
for its purchase or control by two or three of the big 
railway companies. But everyone is still in the dark as 
to the end towards which the negotiations are tending, 
and the price of Districts has fluctuated rather wild 
during the week in consequence, so that the stoc 
remains a very excellent one to avoid dabbling in until 
something more definite leaks out with regard to the 
nature and progress of the negotiations. Mr. Forbes’s 
statement at the District meeting on Tuesday left the 
obscurity rather more obscure. Hitherto it has been 
supposed that the negotiations were directed towards a 
guarantee of a dividend on District stock ultimately of 
2 per cent., and it has been specifically stated, with much 
show of authority, that the proposal was to guarantee 
} per cent. the first year, 1 per cent. the second year, and 
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2 per cent. the third year. We have already insisted on 
the important bearing such a scheme has upon the pre- 
sent price of District stock. It will take at least two 
years to obtain the sanction of Parliament, and then 
three years more must elapse before a dividend will be 
obtained which will justify the present price of Districts. 
But the report of the company, in its allusion to the 
negotiations, refers explicitly to the ‘‘ purchase” of the 
District Railway by the other companies, and Mr. 
Forbes in his speech continually referred to the ‘‘ pur- 
chase” or the ‘‘ sale” of the railway. Itis clear, there- 
fore, that the negotiations tend not so much to 
a guarantee as to an out-and-out purchase ; and it is 
not credible that the other companies will buy out the 
District shareholders at the present price of the stock, 
in view of the quite hopeless condition of the company. 
In either alternative we can, therefore, only repeat our 
warning to ‘‘ bulls” of Districts to beware. 


The money outlook in New York has caused a further 
set-back in the American Railway market, and for the 
moment there does not seem much hope of an 
early improvement. Prices in this department will, 
we anticipate, go worse before they are better, 
although at the lower prices established London has 
shown some disposition to buy, and has, indeed, con- 
tributed a few moments of strength to the market 
during the week. But the New York Bank statement 
on Saturday last was very unfavourable ; and, as has 
been the case in the London markets, as soon as the 
upward movement has ceased, and realisations begin, 
rumours which would have been laughed at a little 
while before suddenly begin to have an important 
effect. Admiral Dewey’s urgent request for the 
despatch of the ‘‘ Oregon” to Manila first engendered 
nervousness in Wall Street, and then the Bank 
statement, and on Tuesday a rumour that there had 
been a conflict between the Americans and the Germans 
in the Philippines, and that a German man-of-war had 
been sunk, caused an important decline, which was not 
recovered from, although the rumour was at once 
officially denied from Washington, The New York 
market is clearly in a highly nervous condition, and, 
until some more definite tendency is revealed, the 
better plan is to avoid any commitments in this depart- 
ment. 


The Industrial Market has apparently been the busiest 
place in the House during the week, and there has been 
quite a lively demand for certain specialities at times, 
whilst the efforts of the various ‘‘ shops” to make a 
good show of premiums for certain recent new issues 
have contributed to an appearance of great activity. To 
judge from the statements made with regard to the 
number of applications for shares in these new issues, it 
would seem that there is a very large amount of money 
about waiting for favourable opportunities for invest- 
ment. The armament companies, like Armstrong’s and 
Vickers and Maxim’s, have been especially active. Itis 
to be expected, moreover, that the shares of ordinary 
trading companies will presently respond to the very 
general prosperity of trade in the country. A report 
like that of Liberty and Co., Ltd., which was issued on 
Wednesday, is a sure index of the state of trade, since 
the profits of such a firm depend wholly on the surplus 
wealth available for expenditure on luxuries. The 
profits of the company in 1898, after making provision 
for all expenditure, amount to £37,000, an increase 
of nearly £11,000 on the profits of 1897. This will 
provide a dividend of 16 per cent. on the Ordinary shares 
after placing £,10,000 to the reserve fund, as against 
12 per cent. last year, whilst the balance carried for- 
ward is £3,000 higher. The business of Liberty 
and Co. is being very rapidly extended, for, although it 
may be said to have had its origin in the esthetic craze 
of the early eighties, it has long ceased to minister 
merely to particularists, and now represents all that is 
most delicate and cultivated in modern taste. 


In spite of the prevailing dulness, and further realisa- 
tions due to the settlement on the Paris Bourse, South 
Africans have held their own since last week with re- 
markable steadiness ; and although in numerous cases 
there have been slight declines, it may be said that as a 
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general rule prices have been maintained almost at the 
level to which they were raised during the recent spell 
of activity. This result is a complete justification 
of the policy pursued by the big financial houses 
interested in the South Africans and the principal 
operators on the market in checking the wild out- 
burst of speculation which at one time seemed almost 
to threaten a repetition of the 1895 boom. Had 
the speculative movement been allowed to continue 
unchecked, prices would undoubtedly have been rushed 
considerably higher, and probably as much above the 
legitimate level as they were previously below it ; rotten 
and rubbishy undertakings of absolutely no value would 
have been furbished up and brought upon the market ; 
the position would have become top-heavy ; and with 
the inevitable slump prices might have been depressed 
again to the point from which it has taken three years 
to raise them. Asit is, the market has been steadied ; 
the merely speculative element has been thoroughly 
weeded out ; and the way is clear for a further rise on 
merits in the prices of the shares of those mines which 
are either steadily increasing their profits and improv 
ing their prospects, or steadily advancing towards the 
producing stage. Rand Mines remain close to 43, ex 
their dividend of £1, and will probably tend upwards 
as the date of the meeting approaches. The Rand 
Mines subsidiaries are all steadily advancing, and 
the position of the market is such that if the February 
crushings, after allowing for the shortness of the 
month, show an appreciable improvement, a further 
moderate advance in prices may be established through- 
out the list. As each month passes it will be seen that 
the mines are making steady progress, and in this 
fashion prices will ultimately be brought to correspond 
more nearly to values than they do at the present time. 
East Rands keep steady at 8 ; and these also, within the 
next two months, we expect to see improve. During 
the week Witwatersrand Deep shares were largely 
bought, and the explanation of the buying is now forth- 
coming in a cable from Johannesburg stating that the 
reef has been struck at a depth of 1,530 feet over a 
width of 90 inches, and that the lower part of the reef 
assays I oz. 19 dwts. to the ton over 20 inches. 


In August and again in September last we drew par- 
ticular attention to the position of the Johannesburg 
Pioneer Company, the shares of which then stood at 
Aloor £11. We pointed out at that time that the 
deep-level claims belonging to the company represented 
at a very moderate estimate a value equal to the whole 
of the quoted price of Pioneer shares, and therefore that 
anyone buying the shares at that price would in effect 
receive all future dividends of the Pioneer Company for 
nothing. At that time 525 per cent. had already been 
paid for 1898 in interim dividends, and since then 
another 150 per cent. has been paid, the wonderful little 
mine breaking its own record and paying dividends for 
the year amounting in all to 675 per cent. The shares 
are now worth £16 apiece, so that if any of our readers 
were lucky enough to buy Pioneers on our recommenda- 
tion at that time they will now be able to sell them at a 
profit of £5 or £6a share, in addition to having received 
dividends of £1 10s. per share in the meantime. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PROPOSITION OF THE TSAR OF 
RUSSIA. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy 
New York, 9 February. 


Sir,—The problem of the solution of war offers itself 
under these headings :— 

(a) The appointment of an International Commission 
rei Jurists to codify, extend, and develop international 
aw. 

(6) The appointment of a Supreme Court of Arbitra- 
tion, composed of the three senior judges of the Supreme 
Court or tribunal of each nation willing to avert the 
curse of war by instituting arbitration. The court to 
be instituted by international treaty. 

(c) The Supreme Court of Arbitration shall decide 
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how large a standing army and navy each of the sub- 
scribing nations may rightly maintain for police service 
at home, or for colonial service abroad. This standing 
army and navy to be the nucleus of the national forces. 

(d) The American National Guard system and a naval 
reserve system then to be adopted, by which all other 
men can devote themselves to industries and yet be 
ready on emergency to flock to the standard and form 
an effective army or navy. 

(e) That such emergency shall not exist unless pro- 
claimed by the International Court of Arbitration, and 
the nations are invoked by it to enforce its decision 
upon any recalcitrant nation that refuses to obey it in 
any and every international question submitted to it. 

(f) That upon any nation, whether subscribing or 
not to the treaty calling into existence the International 
Court of Arbitration, going to war without invoking the 
International Court of Arbitration, or in defiance of its 
decision, all the nations subscribing to the said treaty 
shall mobilise, compel obedience, and inflict due 
penalty. 

What I suggest in this communication would be but 
the first step towards the solution or abolition of war. 
Wiser minds will suggest the next. The realisation of 
the ideal may, it must, take time, and much time. But 
surely—this first step—the appointment of an Inter- 
national Supreme Court of Arbitration, to be guided by 
international law as developed by the best jurists in the 
world, is worth consideration. 

It may be urged that even such a court might be 
biassed by alliances, histories, interests, or prejudices 
of the nation to which the members individually belong. 
In such case I would suggest a court of the only nation 
which cannot be biassed by alliances, history, colonial, 
or other interests, or by prejudices. 

H. Pereira MENDEs. 


WEST AFRICAN ADMINISTRATION. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
22 February. 


Sir,—Miss Kingsley’s very interesting letter in the 
SATURDAY Review of the 18th inst. cails for some 
comment. It seems extraordinary that, because the 
suggestion of collecting West African Customs dues in 
Europe is a new one, those unacquainted with the 
present system, as carried out on West African terra 
firma itself, should consider it a matter of indifference 
and impossible of improvement. Causes of irritation 
are well known to augment the dangers of those 
climates, and if there is one thing that can do this it is 
the Customs. Not only the traders suffer worry and 
loss from this, but the custom-house official and the 
police officer endure the same. I met a pale-faced 
young fellow once on one of the steamers leaving Cape 
Coast Castle ; he was in the Customs ; a slight attack of 
fever made him so nervous that he chucked up the 
appointment and flew home after having been out only 
amonth. You see there is a good deal of exposure to 
the sun consequent on collecting the dues down by the 
beach ; and, though there must be this risk in every- 
thing, the less of it the better in such places. [ see no 
reason why export duties for West Africa should not be 
collected at Liverpool and other places, just as much as 
are import dues; but an international arrangement 
with other foreign ports would have to be entered into 
for the sake of foreign traders residing in the British 
colonies and vice versa. 

Utter selfishness seems to pervade the greater part of 
the London Press in regard to a quarter of the globe 
which sustains a large portion of the manufacturing 
classes of England: if Providence could only dump 
their whole staff down near the lagoons, where toil the 
plucky traders of the West Coast of Africa, something 
might be done ; but no—they would of course die ; that 
sort does; so they would be as injurious and useless 
there as here, but sooner forgotten and less mourned 
than the present residents, whether official or com- 
mercial. 

But, apart from this gruesome joking on the apathy 
of England, let the public know that when we have a 
more regular’system in West Africa, whereby there is 
a continuity of policy, and, for example, a Colonial 
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Secretary in Lagos is not passed over for the Governor- 
ship in favour of a man from New Guinea, where the. 
natives are differently managed, matters for both the 
Europeans and the natives may improve. ‘‘The know- 
ledge of native laws, religion, institutions, and State- 
form” is needed ; for, to quote from Miss Kingsley’s 
African Studies,” there are ‘‘ institutions and 
laws which, with a strengthening from the European 
hand, would by their operation now stamp out the evi! 
that exists under the native state.” 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
H. P. Firz-GeraLtp MArRIO0TT- 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEw. 
7 Albion Place, The Crescent, Salford, 
26 February, 1899. 

Sir,—My experience as an elementary teacher has 
been similar to that of the London School Board 
Mistress whose letter appeared in a recent number of 
the SaturDAY Review. 

The defects in our primary education there referred 
to seem to me to have sprung from the now happily 
departed system of payment on the result of an annual 
examination. 

But the greater freedom now allowed in the conduct 
of school work has not been productive of a correspond- 
ing change in school aims and methods. The teachers, 
brought up under the old system, and trained in the 
dreary ‘‘ arts” which that system rendered necessary, 
have hitherto, in most cases, been unable to avail 
themselves of the freedom offered them. 

Until, therefore, a more liberal education replaces the 
training in the isolated colleges now alone open to 
teachers—a technical course, moreover, rendered to a 
great extent superfluous by the prevalence of the Pupil 
Teacher system—we shall not, I fear, get value for the 
money spent on elementary education : I should rather 
say that elementary education will continue to result in 
the accumulation of knowledge of doubtful value and 
transitory character rather than in the growth of tastes, 
habits and powers—such, for instance, as a love of 
wholesome literature, some critical ability, and a power 
of original thought—which would not only be a safe- 
guard to the scholar in the dangerous year or two 
immediately succeeding his school days, but which, 
under the friendly guidance of his former teacher, should 
influence his future self-development. 

Of course, as it is, the school child learns to be careful, 
obedient, persevering and regular in work, but in eight 
or nine years it should develop other sides of its character 
as well as these, important though they are. 

Yours faithfully, 
A Scuoot Boarp MASTER, 


MR. McKINLEY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
The Reform Club, 27 February, 1899. 

S1r,—The reference in the current number of the 
SaturpAy Review to the ‘“‘flabbiness” of President 
McKinley is undeserved. 

To Americans in general, and to those English “ in 
the know,” the policy pursued by the President is con- 
sistently firm, and far from ‘‘ flabby.” 

One cannot judge of a house when only half built. 

The American nation has embarked on a career of 
legitimate expansion—with full confidence in the Chief 
Executive, and with a confident belief that he will 
prove himself not only a strong man, but a strong man 


armed.—I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
WALTER PHELPS DODGE. 


POPULAR CHURCH HISTORY. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
27 February, 1899. 


Sir,—As you are well aware, the articles in the 
‘‘Contemporary” and the Satrurpay Review on Mr. 
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Nye’s history are not, as he suggests, by ‘‘ the same 
pen.” 

Strange as it may seem to him, there are more 
writers than one who object to see history distorted and 
the Church degraded by such ‘‘ defence” as is found in 
his publications. Mr. Nye’s idea of a “‘reply” to a 
criticism of his statements is to inform us that his 
publications have sold by hundreds of thousands and 
that they have received episcopal commendation, which 
does not prove their statements to be true when they 
are not, but which is, as you justly observed, deplorable 
for the bishops.—Your obedient servant, 


J. H. Rounp. 


A “FAIRLY TRUE” STORY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


23 Old Bailey, E.C., 1 March, 1899. 


Sir,—Relying once again upon that courtesy which 
you have already extended to me, I beg to make just 
two remarks upon your criticism of my ‘‘ Story of the 
Oxford Movement.” Your critic writes that ‘a 
Methodist Magazine article of 1834 is quoted at length 
to prove that the Wesleyans are now averse to the 
proposals of the Liberation Society.” I beg to state 
that nothing of the kind is true. The allusion here is 
to the chapter on ‘‘ The Wesleyan Movement” and its 
bearings upon the Oxford Revival of sixty years ago 
and more ; and your reviewer has done that very thing 
of which he elsewhere accuses me—with, I beg to 
submit, less reason—z.e. told but half the story, and 
thus made the whole paragraph appear ridiculous. 
What I have written (p. 32) is this: ‘‘ The Wesleyans 
as a body were not [that is, sixty years ago], nor are they 
now [as a body, that is, of course], so far as the writer 
believes, at all anxious for the disestablishment of the 
Church of England, nor did they give any assistance 
to, nor certainly at one period of their existence (italics 
mine here) did they countenance apparently in any way 
the designs of the Liberation Society .... as the 
following noble testimony taken from the ‘ Methodist 
Magazine’ clearly shows,” &c. 

The impartial reader will atonce perceive the difference 
between the actual wording of the paragraph and your 
reviewer's interpretation of it. 

The book, such as it is, is, as you say, largely com- 
posed of a series of quotations from different authors, 
to which is added information derived from living wit- 
nesses. But the quotations—chapter and verse for all 
of which are duly given—are from the most accredited 
writers upon the subject, and the information obtained 
from living witnesses, some of whom intimately knew 
rem work and the workers, is probably the best of its 

ind. 

For myself, I desire to take no credit for the produc- 
tion, for none belongs to me. My views are not given, 
for upon such a matter they would be valueless. I 
have but boiled down, to use an inelegant but expressive 
term, for the use of the busy and the unlearned, the 


contents of the works of other and far more learned 


writers. Yours, &c. 
G. H. F. Nye. 


“TO TREMBLE.” 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


27 February, 1899. 


Dear Sir,—I learn from your review of ‘‘ Daughters 
of Babylon” that Messrs. Hichens and Wilson Barrett 
have made a new departure by using ‘‘ to tremble” as 
a transitive verb. There is an exact analogy in the 
phraseology of conjurers, who invariably speak or write 
of ‘‘vanishing” (for instance) a handkerchief, when 
they mean causing a handkerchief to disappear 
mysteriously. 

But as | gather from your review that on this 
occasion, at least, the authors of the novel are no 
conjurers, perhaps the analogy will scarce serve their 
turn.—Yours, &c. HERMES. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE STORY OF SWITZERLAND. 


“A Short History of Switzerland,” by Dr. Karl 
Dandliker. Translated by E. Salisbury. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 1899. 


HE story of Switzerland can never be made really 
interesting to the reader who merely takes up a 
book of history for recreation. With the exception of 
one or two thrilling episodes, the rfrrative is contused 
and tedious, the interests concerned appear petty and 
sordid, and the actors have remained almost unknown 
to the outer world. What there is to stir the plood 
and excite the imagination is to be found inextricably 
mingled with the records of mightier States and amid 
wider fields of action. But the Swiss Republic remains 
to-day the most interesting political phenomenon in the 
world. It is the only true democracy in the Aristotelian 
sense of the word, where the people govern them- 
selves, not by representatives only, but by the direct 
popular voice, given in the Referendum, and in some 
cantons, in the old Landsgemeinde, the assembly of 
the whole adult male population. Since the settlement 
of the State on a true Federal basis, in 1848, the Swiss 
have tried every possible experiment in democratic 
government, tempered with sagacity and good sense. 
They have been wise enough not to enforce a galling 
uniformity. There are variations in every Canton as 
to the scope given to the individual. In some the 
Referendum is in use perpetually, while in Freiburg 
representative institutions prevail. Yet, with all this 
divergence, and with all the free play of popular will, 
there is no people in the world who are less ready to 
run riot in empirical legislation, or to make ‘the 
extreme medicine of their Constitution its daily bread.” 
It does not make the Swiss less interesting to us as 
politicians that some of our own colonies have been of 
late adopting their methods. There have been found 
also English statesmen of late years to advocate its 
importation into this country without, we think, any 
very clear idea of how it works in practice, and still 
more without any clear idea of how completely present 
Swiss political methods are the outcome of their whole 
history, as the Cabinet system is of ours. Dr. 
Dandliker’s book, which is well translated, is the best 
treatise on Swiss history adapted for the English 
reader which has yet appeared (for Mr. Coolidge’s 
excellent article in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” has 
never been published in a separate volume), and anyone 
who wants to obtain a clear and concise view of the 
growth of the Confederation cannot do better than 
study it. 

At the beginning of their national history the Swiss 
owed it certainly as much to luck as to valour that they 
were not definitively incorporated with the possessions 
of a royal house. The sudden extinction of the 
Zahringens in the second decade of the thirteenth cen- 
tury threw them again into the general hotch-potch of 
small States, nominally fiefs of the Empire, and the 
death of Rudolph in 1291 saved them from complete 
absorption in the Hapsburg possessions. Later on the 
secular strife of that House with the Bourbons pre- 
vented their becoming altogether the prey of either, 
though for a time they were little better than vassals 
of the French Crown. Dr. Diindliker traces the curious 
growth of the legends which afterwards clustered 
round the birth of the Confederation, and rightly points 
out that it did not spring into being suddenly as the 
offspring of one period of oppressive government, but 
gained its liberties by a process of gradual growth, as 
the towns won theirs. 

By the battles of Sempach and Laupen in the four- 
teenth century, the associated Cantons demonstrated 
the superiority of infantry over cavalry. They taught 
with the pike the lesson that the ere yeomen 
enforced with the bow at Crécy and Poitiers, and 
inaugurated the downfall of medizval chivalry. By 
their victories in the latter part of the fifteenth century 
they made possible the development of France by 
preventing the creation of a great and compact middle 
kingdom under Charles the Bold. It was the war with 
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Charles that brought the Swiss upon the stage of 
European politics. The astonishing victories of Gran- 
son, Morat and Nancy, where the most powerful prince 
of the time lost successively ‘‘ gut muth und blut,” 
placed them at once in the forefront of military Powers. 
The survival and growth of the League during two 
‘hundred years is a curious feature in European history. 
Hanseatic leagues and Italian leagues broke up, peasants’ 
revolts in France and Germany were ruthlessly crushed ; 
the Swiss survived because town and country had, on the 
whole, common political aims, and did not pursue mutually 
destructive objects. Town and country alike shook off 
the feudal yoke. A uniform policy, too, was pursued 
with regard to the clergy. Religious houses were 
regularly assessed for taxation, even the great monas- 
tery of Einsiedeln did not escape. Hence they were 
able to offer a steady and united front when France 
and Germany were torn with dissension. The dis- 
appearance of the Burgundian menace made them 
a great Power, and they may be said to have 
held that rank until 1516. They conquered Milan, 
Ticino, and the Valtelline ; but, after the crushing 
defeat of Marignano, the State becomes neutral, and 
the individual sells his prowess to the highest bidder. 
‘During the age of Louis XIV. the Confederation 
became a dependency of France. The French ambas- 
sador resided at Solothurn, and thence, by judiciously 
distributed bribes, directed its policy. Geneva indeed 
was saved from the fate of Strasburg, which was 
designed for her, but the secret league of Louis 
with the Catholic Cantons was really the beginning 
of the policy which Guizot failed to carry out in 1847. 
That the Sonderbund War of that year did not end in 
the complete shattering of the Confederation was greatly 
due to the encouragement given to the majority of the 
Cantons by Lord Palmerston and the action of the 
English Minister, who remained at Berne when all the 
other Ministers had left. 

That modern Swiss politics are so free from the 
revolutionary habit of neighbouring France is due to 
the severe lesson in Jacobinical methods which they 
received in 1798. The hideous plunder and extortion 
practised upon a thrifty people by their ‘‘liberators ” 
were not easily forgotten. The memories of that year 
and of centuries of religious strife have helped to bind 
together these various communities, widely differing in 
language and religion, into a single State, orderly and 
prosperous. 


COPYRIGHT. 


“The Law and History of Copyright in Books.” Seven 
Lectures by Augustine Birrell. London, Paris, 
. New York, and Melbourne: Cassell and Co. 1890. 


Men, Women, and Books,” Mr. Birrell 

remarked that lawyers are a deserving class of 
readers for whose entertainment small care is usually 
taken. Since then he has had a quite brilliant success 
in increasing the gaiety of legal circles. His ‘‘ Duties 
and Liabilities of Trustees” was designed to meet the 
wants of lawyers even more fully than ‘‘ Obiter Dicta” 
and ‘‘ Res Judicatz,” and now with the publication of 
the above-mentioned lectures, we have a sort of literary- 
legal cycle—completed, we would say, were we not 
afraid of the omen. Mr. Birrell could write ordinary 
Jaw-books like other men if he chose to; but, fortunately, 
he does not choose. When he has fixed upon a subject 
suitable to his particular talent, he proceeds, ever so 
carefully, to cut down his law to the narrowest limits. 
What remains is just as accurate as you can find in fifty 
other places, but rather elementary, because if it were 
more technical, farewell to the possibility of the kind of 
pleasure he intends to give his readers. We have no 
curiosity, and no regret, as to the rest of those eighteen 
lectures on the general subject of copyright which have 
been dropped, and not printed in the present volume. 
We could even have resigned to Mr. Birrell’s students 
the last eight pages of reprint from the proposed new 
Copyright Bill which is expected before long ‘‘ to 
engage what is sometimes called ‘the attention of 
Parliament.’” Everything distinctively Birrellian, as the 
dast quoted sentence, ends (on page 216) with the story 
of Dr. Trench and the eleven pennies, due to him from 
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Her Majesty’s Treasury as the amount levied in Canada 
for the imported American reprints of that prelate’s very 
popular works. ‘‘Like the gold-headed cane bequeathed 
by old Peter Featherstone to Mr. Borthrop Trumbull, it 
was farcical, considered as an acknowledgment.” 

The law of copyright in books, down to the existing 
Act of 1842, lends itself very happily to literary treat- 
ment. It is, in fact, mostly literary history, and is now 
of no legal importance. Whether there was, or was not, 
copyright at common law, and whether it was perpetual 
or not, is quite irrelevant to the copyright law of the 
present day. That all vanished with the Copyright Act, 
and indeed before, when, in 1774, the House of Lords 


finally decided that the Act of Anne of 1709 had 


supplanted the common law right, if it ever existed, by 
a mere statutory term. We have seen accounts of this 
history in other books on copyright, written with that 
severe self-repression natural to a man who is writing 
with an eye to the favour of the ‘‘lower branch of the 
profession,” and to the reputation as an authority only 
to be obtained by extreme gravity and dulness. It is 
as uninteresting as statistics under these circumstances, 
and we only put it down to Mr. Birrell’s Quain Pro- 
fessorship when he assures us that ‘‘ whatever charm is 
possessed by the subject of copyright is largely due to 
the fact that it is a bundle of ideas and rights of modern 
origin.” Its charm really consists in being treated in 
Mr. Birrell’s pleasant style, in his amusing comments, 
in his anecdotes about books, authors, and publishers, 
in his good-humoured mild cynicisms, in the quotations 
he has ever ready at hand from his readings in English 
and French literature. As we have Mr. Birrell’s own 
legal authority that quotations illustrating criticism are 
not a breach of copyright, we might quote much in 
illustration, but the anthology would be too extensive 
for our space. 

The times are ripe for a new copyright law. A 
Bill to consolidate and amend the present law has been 
introduced into the House of Lords and considered by 
a select committee, and it is understood the present 
Government wish it well. Serjeant Talfourd, Lord 
Mahon, and the days of 1842 seem now almost as far 
away as Queen Anne, Dr. Swift and the Stationers’ 
Company, says Mr. Birrell, and the Berne Convention, 
the American Acts of Congress, the growth of our 
colonies, and ‘‘ generally that most fascinating of all 
movements, which merely to watch is exhilaration, the 
course of events, have carried us an immense distance 
from our old moorings.” We may expect an alteration 
of the alternative terms for which copyright exists at 
present into one fixed for the duration of the author’s 
life and a definite number of years after his death ; it 
varies all over the world from fifty down to five years 
The Bill gives thirty in the case of publication during 
the author’s life, and the same term, reckoning from 
publication, if that takes place after the author’s death, 
or not in his true name. The latter provision would be 
an exception to the general principle which Mr. Birrell 
strongly advocates—that all an author’s copyrights 
should expire together. One of his most interesting 
excursions from the field of law is where he shows 
how absurdly the present system works. Then there 
are the questions of copyright throughout the British 
dominions, of the right to dramatise novels, of 
copyright in lectures, colonial and international copy- 
rights, and so on. Adapting one of Mr. Birrell’s own 
pleasantries, it is evident that the assignment on grounds 
of reason, expediency, and fair play, of their due limits 
to the various rights and interests concerned, will be 
fine matter for Parliament some Wednesday afternoon. 


SWORD-FIGHTING. 


‘* The Works of George Silver, comprising ‘ Paradoxes 
of Defence’ (printed in 1599 and now reprinted), 
and ‘Bref Instructions upd my Pradoxes of 
Defence ’ (printed for the first time from the MS. in 
the British Museum).” London: George Bell and 
Sons. 

N OTHING more sensible or more to the point (in a 

double sense) has been written of late years con- 
cerning fighting as both corollary and opposed to 
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fencing with the sword than Mr. Cyril Matthey’s modest 
introduction to his edition of George Silver’s ‘‘ Works.” 
Mr. Matthey, himself a practised exponent of various 
kinds of sword-play, has earned thanks fromall students 
and lovers of the ‘‘ white arm,” by bringing to light 
this excellent reprint of the ‘‘ Paradoxes,” and yet more 
by reproducing for the first time the ‘‘ Bref Instruc- 
tions,” which are the natural and fitting sequel 
to the Master’s first work. There appears to 
have been some doubt at first as to the ‘“ Bref 
Instructions” being an autograph work of Silver’s. 
This doubt was expressed by the British Museum 
authorities to the late Mr. W. Loudon, who, though not 
himself a fencer or sword-player, had a profound know- 
ledge of all works concerning the art. But Mr. Loudon, 
writing to Captain Alfred Hutton, a well-recognised 
authority, both as to theory and practice, said that the 
‘* educated but careless and corrupt spelling ” was very 
characteristic of Silver, and Captain Hutton and other 
authorities appear to be of opinion that the work is 
authentic, as from internal evidence one would certainly 
take it to be. .The transcript made by Mr. Loudon of 
the ‘‘ Bref Instructions ” was, according to his wish, 
left in the hands of Captain Hutton, who lent it to 
Mr. Matthey for the purpose of comparison with 
Mr. Matthey’s own transcript. Silver had to force 
his preference of the short sword to the rapier (a 
term constantly misused nowadays) on a_ public 
educated to the use of the long sword—that is, the 
Elizabethan rapier seen now only on the stage or in 
illustrations of ancient sword-play. How Silver made 
the fundamental discovery that the short sword was a 
far better weapon than the rapier we can scarcely know. 
Mr. Matthey has, at any rate, turned the discovery to 
account, getting out of it suggestions which the army 
authorities might well consider. In the navy the sword 
drill is, for its purpose, excellent. But as to the army, 
what is to be said of a system under which a newly 
joined officer has a fortnight assigned to him for the 
study of fencing—not, be it specially noted, of sword- 
play? What can he learn in so short a time? Only 
that which, should he ever come to study fencing, he 
will have to carefully unlearn before he can handle a 
foil with the slightest success. 

But it is chiefly on the use of the sword as a fighting 
weapon that an infantry officer ought to be instructed. 
Let him, as Mr. Matthey says, learn foil-play as much 
and as well as he likes as a recreation and as a help; 
but foil-play alone, and foil-play taught for a fortnight, 
is absolutely idle for practical purposes. We happen 
to know at first-hand authority that those who came 
out of the charge of the 21st Lancers at Omdurman 
were almost unanimous in saying that were the thing 
to be done again, they would sling their lances and 
trust to the sword. This seems to show that the sword 
is by no means obsolete, in spite of long-range fire, as 
a weapon in warfare. An infantry officer who had been 
through the thick of the fight both at Atbara and 
Omdurman found that he had to trust to the sword to 
pull him through—his revolver giving out. And in the 
use of this sword he had no instruction beyond the 
fortnight in the fencing-school. Happily for him he 
had a considerable store of natural resource. 

But natural resource, as Mr. Matthey insists, must 
be aided and fostered by resources of art. And it must 
be art expressly designed to teach the defence and 
offence of actual sword-play in combat, not the arti- 
ficial contest of the fencing-room, whether with 
duelling-swords or with sabres. In the fencing-room, 
the difference between play with foils and play with 
practice duelling-swords is marked enough, since with 
the duelling-sword every point, wherever delivered, 
counts, whereas in foil-play there is a restricted area 
for points made. The expert foil-player who for the 
first time tries the game of the duelling-sword is sure to 
be very much at sea. How much more must this be the 
case with a man who has had a strangely perfunctory 
instruction in fencing—not in sword-play—-and who 
finds himself sword to sword and hand to hand with an 
expert and savage foe! 

he thing's to inculcate are the ‘‘ Gryps ” of Silver, as 
they are inculcated by Mr. Matthey, and, not least, that 
use of the hilt which not so very long ago helped a 
distinguished officer to save a critical situation. Mr. 
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Matthey’s ‘‘ Bref Instruction,” given by no means 
pragmatically on George Silver’s text, is this—the first 
instruction of an infantry officer should be the use of 
the sword as an actual fighting weapon of offence and 
defence. Let him learn all the niceness and charm of 
the foil and of the duelling-sword to his heart’s content 
in the best fencing-schools. Such learning will help 
him; it will improve accuracy of eye, of finger, of 
wrist. But it will never teach him how to use the 
sword in the last stress of deadly combat. Let him be 
taught this. Let the ridiculous fortnight of fencing 
instruction be replaced by the kind of teaching which 
Mr. Matthey advocates. 


A TRIPPER’S IMPRESSIONS. 


‘*In the Niger Country.” By Harold Bindloss. With 
two maps. Blackwood. 1899. 


R. HAROLD BINDLOSS writes of the West 
Coast as a visitor to it, not as a resident. He 
has called at the various ports from Sierra Leone 
southwards, and has stayed apparently some time 
among the oil rivers ; all this ‘‘ for to admire and for 
to see,” as Mr. Kipling sings; or so we infer; and 
also to write a book about it. He writes well of what 
he has seen, but unhappily he aspires also to be the 
picturesque historian, and he has not read the literature 
of his subject. He speaks, for instance, on p. 28, of 
the ‘‘ great Arab raider, Samadu,” and adds, on p. 29, 
that this personage is called ‘‘ Amadu or Samadu, occa- 
sionally and incorrectly rendered Samory.” Now on 
questions of African orthography we do not profess to 
dictate, but certainly that potentate has been called 
Samory by everybody who has written of him for 
three or four years; and the list includes several 
persons who enjoyed the privilege of his acquaint- 
ance. Mr. Bindloss may, of course, know better. 
But, in any case, Amadu, or Ahmadou, is quite 
a different person, and was chief of the Toucouleurs ; 
and it is undisputed that Samory is not an Arab, 
but a Mandingo, from the town of Bissandugu, near 
the source of the Niger, and a convert from 
paganism. Mr. Bindloss proceeds to aver that in 
1893 Samory ‘‘swept the colony of Senegal with 
fire and sword.” A glance at his own map will 
show him that the colony of Senegal only extends 
about half-way up the Senegal river, and Samory 
never ranged so far west as the head-sources 
of that stream. He entered Senegal, in fact, for the 
first time within these last two months as a dis- 
tinguished captive. 1893 also was a bad year to pick 
for the exploit, since just then Samory was being 
driven from pillar to post by Colonels Humbert and 
Combes, and it was a scattered division of his force 
that made its way in the end of 1893 down into our 
protectorate of Sierra Leone. The unhappy incident 
to which that invasion gave occasion is described at 
great length by Mr. Bindloss as the ‘‘ Battle of Weima.” 
Few people will infer from his account that the French 
force which attacked the camp of a West India regi- 
ment, believing those ensconced within it to be the Sofas, 
consisted of a lieutenant and twenty-five Senegalese 
tirailleurs. Lieutenant Maritz had, it is true, a force of 
over one thousand friendly natives in reserve, but they 
scarcely came into action. It should be added that the 
Sofas are not a tribe, as Mr. Bindloss calls them. Sofa 
means footsoldier ; Samory was head, not of a tribe, 
but (like Rabeh) of a force of predatory mercenaries. 
Also, the West Indian soldiers are not Mohammedans, 
as stated on p. 27, but, for the most part, Methodists. 
Again, on p. 52, rubber is said to be shipped from 
the Gold Coast and Lagos to an annual value of some 
£150,000 to £200,000 sterling. Miss Kingsley gives 
the export from Lagos alone as £347,721 for 1896. 
And on p. 116 Say is described as the boundary between 
British and French possessions on the middle Niger, 
though, on Mr. Bindloss’s own map, the rearranged 
frontier, which cuts the river at Illo, a hundred miles 
further down, is correctly shown. 
In short, Mr. Bindloss is a very inaccurate person; 
but we admit that against his inaccuracy may be set 
some talent for description. 
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THE ROSSETTI DOSSIER. 


*‘Ruskin: Rossetti: Preraphaelitism. Papers 1854- 
1862.” Arranged by William Michael Rossetti. 
With illustrations. London: George Allen. 1899. 


wrt may be called the liquidation of Rossetti’s 

biography proceeds. All hope of a satisfactory 
Life written by one of the circle who knew the man 
intimately seems to be past. Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton was for many years understood to have devoted 
himself to the enterprise, but he has either recognised 
the task as impossible, or turned with a natural enough 
weakness to the production of his own Works. Under 
these circumstances the Official Receiver, as we may 
style Mr. William Rossetti, realises from time to time a 
few assets, and declares a dividend. The present is 
a kind of twopence half-penny in the pound on the 
1854-62 period of the life. To vary the image, it is 
as if a curious crowd remained gathered about the dead 
man’s house, with a perhaps quite unreasonable craving 
to know how an imaginative spirit lived and spoke and 
acted in the flesh. There is no one who can tell; it 
would be strange if there were; but a somewhat 
puzzled relative, anxious to oblige, appears from time 
to time at a window, and with an air mixed of com- 
placency and doubt throws out a bundle of papers and 
relics. These are pounced upon and devoured, but they 
turn out to be now a bundle of family copy-books, now 
of postcard correspondence, bills, old prescriptions, and 
the like. Disappointed with the effect produced, but 
undaunted, the relative retires to make a further search,,. 
and down comes another shower of family papers 
“‘edited and arranged.” Or he addresses us in 
his own person, and says: ‘‘Ah, you would like 
to hear something about Mrs. Rossetti. Well, my 
brother used to call her ‘Guggums,’ I cannot think 
why. She was quite a nice sort of person, but never 
had very much to say to me, and...” The crowd, 
abashed, begins to disperse quietly. Puzzled more 
than ever, and even a little irritated, he sends after his 
retreating audience yet another instalment of cor- 
respondence. ‘‘ This,” he seems to say, ‘‘ will fetch 
you. There are letters of my brother’s, letters from 
Ruskin, and a rather spicy bit of diary by Madox 
Brown.” All these, with a great deal more, doggerel 
that it would have made Rossetti wild to see printed, 
letters from unimportant people to important, from 
unimportant to unimportant, unimportant letters from 
important people to unimportant, and so forth. Never 
did a well-meaning man pile up so queer a cairn over 
his brother’s bones. 

Out of the heap we can surmise something of Rossetti, 
full of magnificent confidence in his own inspiration, 
and lifting a flattered, charmed circle with him on 
imperious wings, or heartbreaking them with oblivious- 
ness, with feckless or discouraged intervals and fits of 
provoking malice, attaching them again by affectionate 
solicitude or irresistible power. But his own letters 
are too much concerned with the husk of his life; 
he is not of those who provide a commentary to 
their own production. Ruskin shines out as the 
generous friend and patron, eager to prove that 
the help is self-indulgence, or at best like giving a cup 
of water when the pot is full and himself not thirsty ; yet 
pathetically anxious for a little sympathy in return, 
that the artist absorbed in his own ideas was not the 
man to supply. Madox Brown appears in a less agree- 
able light as the keeper of a diary of small grievances. 
Ruskin when presented to him made a gauche opening 
that Brown took for a deliberate insult, received a 
brutal answer, and earned undying rancour. Rossetti 
came to stay with the Browns, slept in the sitting- 
room, got up at eleven, and when Brown had cut and 
was getting well into the second cabbage for ‘‘ The Last 
of England,” came and talked, or hurried the party off 
to the play under the illusion that he had orders. 
Brown lent £15, and Rossetti bought himself a watch 
before he repaid. 

To keep such a record against a friend to whom 
he had rendered services was an odd proceeding 
enough; the present publication is odder still, and 
if any of that £15 remained unpaid, Mr. William 
Rossetti has now cleared it off with a vengeance. This 
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comes of poor mortals having uncomfortable geniuses 
for brothers, and attempting to tell. 


WAR MEDALS. 


‘“War Medals and Decorations Issued to the British 


Military and Naval Forces from 1588 to 1898.” 
By D. Hastings Irwin. Second edition. London: 
L. Upcott Gill. 1899. 


“TS numerous military and naval medals which 
have been issued during the last fifty years or so 
have recently created a new branch of collecting, 
more especially by those who are connected with 
the services. At the same time they have been pro- 
ductive of a considerable amount of literature on 
the subject. A soldier’s and a sailor’s attention is 
naturally directed to his special profession, and any 
evidence which he can bring together to increase the 
éclat of the service of which he is a member is an aim 
to be commended. No objects tend more to bring 
about such an accomplishment than the decorations 
which have been bestowed, and are now almost 
yearly bestowed, on his companions in arms. A 
cabinet of service medals is a record of the great 
deeds of the British army and navy, and at the same 
time it is illustrative of the widespread power of the 
British nation. Nearly each year sees some extension 
of our empire, and, as some of these additions have 
to be secured by force of arms by land or sea, 
so anew medal or a new bar is added to the list of 
military decorations, now that these awards have 
become so general. 

War medals and decorations form themselves into 
several groups or classes. First and foremost are 
those which have been issued by the sovereign or 
government or by some controlling power, such as the 
former East India Company. These are military 
decorations in the full sense of the word. Then there 
are the regimental medals, which were presented for 
acts of bravery, long service, or other distinction 
by the officers of the various regiments to the non- 
commissioned officers and privates. Next in point of 
importance come the militia, yeomanry, and volunteers’ 
medals, the foreign orders, which have been accorded to 
British soldiers, and various others of a semi-military 
nature. In all they form a very extensive series, and 
the acquisition of a fairly representative collection is a 
task of many years, even if followed up with much 
assiduity. The serious collector, too, is not con- 
tent with a single example of a particular medal. 
Very often one medal will carry with it several or many 
bars. For instance, the Military General Service medal, 
which was granted in 1847 for all engagements between 
1806 and 1814, has 27 bars; whilst the Naval General 


Service medal, for engagements extending from 1793 — 


to 1840, carries no fewer than 231 bars. If we take these 
and all the various groups of bars, and also the repre- 
sentation of each regiment which took part in a 
particular battle or campaign, the number soon increases 
enormously. And it is on these lines that some 
collectors form their cabinets. Then some sections 
of war medals are capable of subdivisions. The series 
of military medals which have been issued by authority 
fall into three classes. In the first would come such 
medals as are, or have been, awarded to particular 
individuals for some act of valour or special service. 
Amongst these is the Forlorn Hope medal granted 
by Charles I. during the Civil War. The second class 
would comprise medals given for single engagements, 
and not confined to any special individual. These carry 
us back to the sixteenth century, when we find Queen 
Elizabeth granting awards in the form of gold and 
silver medals to those who had taken part in the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada. The next 
century furnishes other examples, such as the medal 
for the victory of Dunbar, in 1650, when the Parlia- 
ment honoured the commander-in-chief, Cromwell, by 
making his portrait the subject of the obverse type ; 
and the so-called Blake medals for the victories over the 
Dutch in 1653. Again, later on, there is the La Hogue 
medal of 1692, the Culloden medal of 1746, and the 
Waterloo medal of 1815. The third class includes 
such medals as have been given to all ranks for 
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services in separate campaigns. This last series did 
not originate with the English Government, but with 
the East India Company, beginning with the Deccan 
campaign in 1784. The Government was slow to follow 
this good example, and it was not till 1847 that any 
decisive steps were taken to extend the custom generally. 
Frequent representations had been made that those 
who had served through the Peninsular War had 
received no public recognition of their services. The 
matter was taken up by the naval as well as the military 
authorities, and led to the issue of two medals—one for 
military services from 1806 to 1814, the other for naval 
services from 1793 to184a Since that time medals have 
been given for all campaigns. 

Before 1890, when the first edition of Mr. Irwin’s 
handbook was published, the only works on war 
medals of any importance were Carter’s ‘‘ Medals of 
the British Army,” which did not extend beyond 
such medals as were granted down to 1860, and 
Gibson’s ‘‘ British and Naval Medals,” which stopped 
short at 1877. The former was more a history of the 
campaigns; the Jatter a mere list of medals. Since 
1890, however, two very important works have been 
issued to the public. These are Captain Tancred’s 
‘Medals and Decorations of the British Army and 
Navy” and Mayo’s ‘‘ Medals and Decorations of the 
British Army and Navy.” To the advanced collector 
these works are invaluable, but they go beyond the 
range of the general collector. A handbook which 
would embody as much historical matter as would 
identify the medal and the circumstances under which 
it was issued was a desideratum. And this has been 
supplied and brought up to date by Mr. Irwin’s work, 
which covers a large area. Lengthy historical detail 
is avoided, but mention is made in many instances of 
the various regiments which took part in the campaigns 
or battles ; and in the case of the Victoria Cross a full 
list of names of all the recipients is given, even down 
to the taking of Khartoum last September. This 
information is most useful to the collector, who can 
thereby detect forgeries, such as the addition of false 
bars, the inscribing of false names on the edges, and 
many such-like practices as are now very prevalent. 
The treatment of military and naval medals would 
certainly have been the better for a little subdivision. 
For instance, the naval medals should have been 
separated from the military ones; and those of the 
East India Company could have formed a distinct class. 
All foreign orders should have been kept quite apart. 
One other point is the illustrations. They are of a 
mixed character and are not artistic in appearance, and 
do not add to the general good effect of the work. The 
autotypes and photographs are certainly not up to the 
mark, and some of the blocks are capable of improve- 
ment. If we compare these either with the plates in 
Mayo’s work, or with the woodcuts in that of Capt. 
Tancred, it is not difficul: to see how an improvement 
could be effected. 


THE HIMALAYAS. 


‘*Among the Himalayas.” By Major L. A. Waddell. 
London: Constable. 1899. 


je VERY schoolboy knows that India is shut in from 

the north by a vast range of mountains which 
stretches from the Indian Ocean on the west to China 
on the east, and forms the climatic boundary between 
India and Central Asia. He has probably also been 
informed—even if he has forgotten—that the monsoons 
from the Indian Ocean break their force against this 
boundary, and create on the lower highlands a tempe- 
rate and humid climate which enables Anglo-Indians to 
imagine themselves, for short spaces, at home in Eng- 
land. He may have even heard that these mountains, 
the Himalayas, have played a great part in the history 
of India, both by way of keeping out and letting in the 
invader; and that it is the chief problem of English policy 
in India, at the present moment, to turn them into a 
mode of defence. But there even his knowledge will for 
the most part cease ; for there is very little more known. 
The Himalayas are still to a very large extent a 
mystery. Most of the great mountains are still un- 
trodden by the foot of man. There is scarcely one of 
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them as to the height of which scientists are in agree- 
ment, and it is thought by the author of this book that 
there are possibly mountains higher than Mount Everest 
which are still unknown to Europeans. They are 
inhabited by tribes which probably represent the abori- 
ginal population of India—tribes whose study would be 
of the greatest value to those who are interested in the 
origin of the nations which have invaded Europe and 
founded some of the great modern communities. But 
of these we know very little. An occasional naturalist 
or intrepid climber penetrates into the fastnesses of the 
Himalayas, and is swiftly driven back by cold, by 
hunger, or by the Tibetan guard. The information 
they bring home forms the basis of endless disputes 
in scientific societies, only to be supplanted by that 
of the next visitor. In the central Himalayas Sir 
Martin Conway has penetrated to the Karakoram 
mountains, and climbed to Pioneer Peak; but it is 
the opinion of many critics that that peak is lower 
than his estimate. In the eastern region Mr. Graham 
ascended many years ago a peak which he imagined 
to be the ‘* Kabru ”—a peak of 24,000 feet, higher than 
that reached by any man before or since. But there 
is a general consensus of opinion that he mistook the 
peak and really climbed another. A few years ago the 
daring Mr. Mummery penetrated to Nanga Parbat, and 
perished amid the snows of that region. Such is the 
record of recent Himalayan travel—almost as stormy 
and disastrous as the record of our North-West Frontier 
wars. Both the soldier and the climber find in this 
region a very formidable foe. 

Major Waddell’s ‘‘ Among the Himalayas” does not 
compete with the records of mountaineering exploits or 
military invasion. The author undertook the travels of 
which this book is a record in 1889 and 1896, as holiday 
diversions and with a scientific, rather than a sporting,. 
object. It is true that he mounted to the height of 
17,000 feet in approaching Tibet before he was turned 
back by the Tibetan guard, and that he penetrated very 
far in the direction of the Everest group. But Major 
Waddell is a Government official, and he had to observe 
the Government regulations as to travel. The result is 
that he was obliged to turn back even in Sikhim in 
1896, just when his journey was about to become really 
interesting. We agree with Major Waddell that these 
limitations on travellers in a district which is supposed 
to be within our ‘‘ sphere of influence” are very unjust 
and injurious to English travellers. On this whole 
question Major Waddell has some very strong words to 
say, and, if his facts be accurate, perhaps none too 
strong. For, although we defeated the Tibetans within. 
Sikhim in 1888, yet we have allowed China to upset all 
the results of that victory, and to close Tibet to us as 
rigidly as ever before. It is the Chinese method to put 
this down to the Llamas of Tibet; but in Major 
Waddell’s opinion this is only a Chinese ruse,-and the 
Tibetan exclusion of Europeans is really ordered from 
Peking. If that be so, the sooner we bring it to an end 
the better. 

But although this cause has prevented Major Waddell 
from outdoing other travellers in point of sensation,, 
his book seems to us one of the most valuable that has. 
been written on the Himalayas since the production 
of Sir John Hooker’s Journals in 1854. For it is a 
record of careful scientific observation on the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas under the snow-line, in a 
country inhabited by the aboriginal races of India, 
and presenting every variety of climate from the tropical 
to the arctic. There could not be a more fascinating” 
region to travel in, and Major Waddell’s expeditions 
were undertaken with the proper care and devotion of 
a scientific student. Nor are his literary merits incon-. 
siderable, though the book has serious faults in struc- 
ture and composition. The journeys are not kept 
sufficiently distinct, and the dates are not sufficiently 
emphasised. But the style is never uninteresting, and 
frequently has a certain charm; while many will be 
refreshed to find, in place of vague dithyrambs, accurate 
and careful information as to the nature of the rocks 
and the names of the trees and plants. Comparing the 
book with Sir John Hooker’s Journals, we cannot help: 
being struck with the immense advance in such litera- 
ture that comes from the new photographic process. 
No one who compares the two can fail to see that Sir 
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John Hooker’s book was seriously handicapped by 
illustrations which made the Himalayas look like a set 
of inferior Alps. On the other hand, the photographs 
in this work bring home to us the grandeur and majesty 
of these mountains in the most vivid manner, and 
enable us to realise the immense toil and trouble of 
exploring and climbing in that region of the gigan- 
tesque. 

We hope that the English Government will realise 
the necessity of obtaining the removal of the restric- 
tions of travel within this district of the Himalayas. 
In the opinion of most modern explorers, the mountains 
of the Everest region are not at all outside the limits 
of possible human conquest. But it is impossible for 
the explorer to grapple with the double difficulties of 
nature and man, and if he is perpetually being stopped 
and harassed by Nepalese or Tibetans, his carrying and 
feeding arrangements must break down, and his ex- 
peditions come to naught. It seems a pity that this 
should happen, for these regions are well worth ex- 
ploring, both from the point of view of the scientist and 
of those who hope to add spots of beauty to the world’s 
playing-ground. We must all greatly hope that if these 
mountains are conquered, they will be conquered first 
by an Englishman, and the Royal Geographical Society 
could do nothing better than encourage explorers and 
climbers to visit the region of Mount Everest and the 
yet higher mountains which are thought to lie beyond 
it. Of course, the great difficulty will be that of 
the rarefied air at these great heights. 

In order to overcome this difficulty travellers must 
be prepared to spend considerable time at these great 
heights. It is only in this way that mountains like 
Everest will be conquered, and for that reason expedi- 
tions must not be harassed by difficulties. We 
commend these considerations to our learned societies. 


A PIONEER OF SUBMARINE CABLES. 


‘*The Life of the late Sir Charles Tilston Bright, Civil 
Engineer.” By his brother, Edward Brailsford 
Bright, and his son, Charles Bright, F.R.S.E. 
2 vols. London: Constable and Co. 1808. 

"|? anyone concerned in the expansion of the British 

Empire, and in the provision of those means of 
communication which have made that expansion pos- 
sible and profitable, the life and work of the pioneer of 
submarine telegraphy, Sir Charles Tilston Bright, must 
furnish records of engrossing interest. A happy choice 
entrusted the compilation of these volumes to authors 
whose tastes and abilities led them to give prominence 
to the scientific events with which the subject of the 
biography was identified. It is true one misses, here 
and there, the conciseness of the historian, but minute 
details of telegraph work in almost all quarters of the 
world more than compensate for any such defects. 

Charles Tilston Bright was descended from an old 

Yorkshire family, the genealogy of which is detailed 

in the first fifteen pages of Vol. I., and again in the 

form of a table near the end of the volume. He was 
born on 8 June, 1832, but, strange to say, the place of 
birth is not given. One gathers, however, from an 
obituary notice near the end of Vol. II., that it was 
at Wanstead, in Essex. As to his boyhood, it 
was happily and healthily spent ‘‘on the verge of 
Hainault Forest”—this, again, is vague, but may 
be a euphonism for Wanstead. Many anecdotes 
are related showing early evidence of inventive 
powers. At the Merchant Taylors’ School which he 
and his brother attended, their favourite studies were 
electricity and chemistry. Pecuniary losses by their 
father, Mr. Brailsford Bright, compelled the brothers, 
who were intended for Oxford, to commence pro- 
fessional life at an age when most boys are still at 
school. They entered the service of the Electric Tele- 
graph Company, under Sir William Fothergill Cooke, 
in 1847, Charles, the younger, being then only fifteen 
years of age. They immediately started scheming 
improvements in telegraph apparatus, but the heavy 

patent fees of those days kept them in the privacy of a 

joint ‘invention book.” Many of them, patented later, 

are still in daily use—notably their method (devised in 

1849) of localising faults in insulated cables, which is 
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known to every student of electrotechnics. Without 
some such method the expense of laying and repairing 
long submarine cables would be prohibitive. 

The great achievement of Bright’s life was the linking 
of America to Britain by a submarine telegraph. The 
story of this great undertaking, with all its attendant 
difficulties and disappointments, is told in detail. The 
first attempt to lay a cable, in 1857, proved a failure ; 
the feat was not accomplished till 5 August, 1858, 
when Trinity Bay in Newfoundland was connected 
with Valentia in Ireland by upwards of 2,000 miles of 
submarine cable, most of it submerged to a depth 
of nearly two miles. To the intense disappointment 
of all concerned, this cable hardly survived the re- 
joicings over its completion. At the ‘‘ inquest ” it was 
shown that in all probability the strong induction coils 
used in sending messages gave currents of such high 
voltage as to destroy the insulation of the cable. 
Bright’s indomitable perseverance, however, led to 
the formation in 1865 of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company, and, a much better cable having been 
constructed, another attempt was made. The ‘‘ Great 
Eastern” was chartered, the whole of the cable being,. 
in this case, taken on board. In the case of the 
first cable, two ships—H.M.S. ‘‘ Agamemnon” and the 
U.S. frigate ‘‘ Niagara”—shared the cable between 
them. The new cable met with several mishaps, and 
the expedition returned without completing its work. 
Sir Charles Bright was not with the expedition on 
this occasion. In 1866 the Anglo-American Telegraph 
Company was formed, a new cable was _ successfully 
laid. 

Another very important telegraph line was taken in 
hand by Bright—that to India. The landing of this _ 
cable at Fao, in the Persian Gulf, forms the subject of 
a striking illustration, which depicts the ship’s company 
engaged in dragging the cable from the ship to land, a 
distance of over a mile, through mud chest-deep. This 
was the first cable, we are told, to give complete satis- 
faction in working for a great length of time. On 
the dissolution of Parliament in 1865 Sir Charles 
was elected a member for Greenwich, which seat he 
held till 1868, when he resigned in favour of Mr. 
Gladstone. The laying of numerous cables in the West 
Indian seas, including one to connect Key West in 
Florida with Havana in Cuba, as well as a whole net- 
work of cables, altogether over 4,000 miles in length, 
connecting the islands then belonging to England, 
France, Spain, and Denmark, proved the most arduous 
undertaking of Bright’s life. Many of his staff died 
and his own health was seriously impaired. Passing 
over mining ventures, which proved unremunerative, 
and various electric lighting and railway projects, we 
come to the record of the death of this great man, 
which took place on 3 May, 1888, when on a visit to his 
brother near Abbey Wood, in Kent. Thovgh dying at 
the comparatively early age of fifty-six, he really 
‘fulfilled a long time,” if we reckon by the amount 
of his professional and scientific work of world-wide 
importance. 


CABINET-MAKING. 


‘* Cabinet-Making for Amateurs.” By J. P. Arkwright 
London: Upcott Gill. 1899. 

AS a manual on simple cabinet-making, this small 

book merits much praise. The instructions given. 
are clear, simple, and admirably illustrated by careful 
drawings of all the principal joints, mouldings, &c. 
The three chapters upon tools, woods, glue, and the 
last, which describes the construction of the mortise 
and tenon joints, are besides full of those most 
valuable workshop hints, so unattainable by the average 
amateur. But, as is explained in the preface, the book 
is the work of several hands, and consequently most 
unequal. Such chapters as those which describe, with 
all gravity, the making of drawing-room armchairs out 
of beer barrels, and window boxes set with tiles of 
linoleum, are beneath serious criticism, and should have 
been equally beneath the notice of so good a workman 
as the writer of the pages treating of cabinet-making 
proper. We have, however, a still graver fault to 
point out, and one which affects the real value of the 
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book—namely, that the greater number of the designs 
given for the furniture described are weak in construc- 
tion and artistically worthless. A kitchen table, simple 
cupboard, and luggage stool are excellent ; but, of the 
many more elaborate designs, only one is really good 
both in design and construction, a tall, oak cabinet, 
admittedly an old one. This bit of fine, honest joinery, 
bold in outline and simple in detail, yet admirably fitted 
for the purpose for which it was made, might, one 
would have hoped, have improved the taste of its owner. 
Not at all. In spite of all, which has been written and 
talked upon decorative art during the last quarter of a 
century, our author still admires glued-on carving, 
machine-stamped brass, black and gold paint, and 
Aspinall enamel. Indeed, it seems to us most regret- 
table that, at a time when really excellent, simple 
furniture is to be found at all good makers, well-known 
publishers should be satisfied to issue hand-books, 
whose illustrations must hinder, instead of helping to 
improve, the craftsmen’s taste in the decoration of their 
dwellings. 


NOVELS. 


** Settled out of Court.” By G. B. Burgin. London: 
C. Arthur Pearson. 1898. 


[as is a very poor book. Before now Mr. Burgin 

has been guilty of trivialities. But in ‘‘ Old Man’s 
Marriage,” amidst much that was fantastic, there was 
also a certain virility and genuine power. Whether on 
the present occasion the author’s discriminating faculty 
was straying or peradventure sleeping, certain it is that 
the result attained is one of which he ought, very 
properly, to be ashamed. The style is of that worst 
would-be smart order; the dramatis persone are one 
and all outsiders without a saving knowledge of the 
fact. The plot dwindles to a vanishing point before a 
shaping adjective can be found. The first chapter alone 
‘in its grotesque unreality stands, as did Horatio’s statue, 
for an outward and visible sign that in this the critic 
‘hath not lied. A certain black cat is produced on the 
first page which pursues the reader relentlessly through- 
out the book. When Mr. Burgin’s invention gives out, 
he resorts to elaborate animal conversation of much the 
same sort as that in which Kipling indulged when 
he took to imitating his own immortal Jungle Book. 
The average man arches an eyebrow when he is asked 
to believe that a hard-headed millionaire ever called on 
a journalist with a sentimental request for mackerel for 
this same cat. But amusement changes into healthy 
disgust at the touch which can make the millionaire 
kneel down and put his lips to the cat’s grave, saying, 
as Mr. Burgin says, ‘‘ simply,” ‘‘I was giving him my 
little girl’s love.” The same extraordinary lack of 
restraint is apparent in the rare intervals when Mr. 
Burgin leaves the black cat and turns himself towards 
his plot. The journalist of mackerel-giving fame 
becomes possessed of the sum of £5,000, and straight- 
way proposes to the maiden who types. As he omits 
to mention the trifling addition to his income, his offer 
is firmly if tearfully declined. Thereupon he presents 
all his worldly goods to an old man of his acquaintance, 
including the advice to go in and win the girl. Revenge, 
however, does not appear to be his sole motive, but 
rather a misguided philanthropy. But when he deigns 
to explain himself, then is the reader befogged indeed. 
Like a conundrum does he turn over in his mind the 
journalistic reasoning :—‘‘ She’d far better marry an old 
man I do know and whom I have brought up as a son 
than wed some haughty stranger who will cut us both.” 
But enough. The best one can wish Mr. Burgin is that 
his book will be speedily forgotten. But the winner of 
the wooden spoon is unhappily in a more prominent 
position than is his brother in the second rank. 


‘*Trente et Quarante.” Translated from the French of 
Edmond About by Lord Newton. With an intro- 
duction by T. Gibson Bowles, M.P. London: 
Edward Arnold. 1899. 

Several of Edmond About’s works have long been 
familiar to us in an English garb, but ‘‘Trente et 
Quarante,” the most delicate and characteristic of them 
all, has hitherto defied the translator. Lord Newton 
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has undertaken a bold task with, perhaps, as much of 
success as linguistic conditions allow; for he has 
rendered the French into terse and careful English, 
which preserves its sense, but lacks all its effervescence. 
Neither About nor the English version gains by the 
unpleasant patronage of Mr. Gibson Bowles, whose wit 
is as harsh as his literary taste is pitiful. We are 
sincerely sorry for a man who finds fun in bracketing 
Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost” and Jeremy Bentham’s 
‘* Monography ” with Local Government statistics and 
Inland Revenue returns. 


“‘Red Rock.” By Thomas Nelson Page. London: 
William Heinemann. 1808 

**Red Rock” contains much good work by one who 
has done good work before. The scene is laid ‘in 
that vague region partly in one of the old Southern 
States and partly in the yet vaguer land of memory.” 
The story treats of ‘‘ Red Rock” and those that loved 
or hated, dwelt or sojourned there, before the war and 
after the war was over, when the emancipated negro 
began to be a problem in internal politics, and the 
mysterious Ku Klux strove to deal with him by uncon- 
ventional methods. There are some dramatic incidents 
that would be effective on the stage; but the book 
suffers, it must be confessed, from overcrowding with 
characters, and from an over-conscientiousness on the 
part of an author who elaborates at times where he 
might suggest. Nevertheless, ‘‘ Red Rock” should be 
found interesting even by a public to whom its scenery 
and dramatis persone are both foreign and unknown. 


‘The Duke’s Servants.” By Sidney Herbert Burchell. 
London : Gay and Bird. 1899. 


Mr. Burchell has written before of the days of the 
Stuarts, and he writes of them again in a pleasant 
story, full of incidents none the less likely to thrill his 
readers because a trifle improbable. That the heroine, 
for example, should have lived, as described, with the 
hero, in a company of strolling players, without her sex 
being discovered by him, or more than suspected by 
others, requires a stretch of the reader’s imagina- 
tion. The Author succeeds best with characters of 
his own creation. When he deals with the Duke of 
Buckingham, whose servants the actors are, he is on 
ground that has been trodden by greater men than him- 
self, and he becomes dismally unconvincing. The Felton, 
too, of Mr. Burchell’s fiction is quite as untrue to fact 
as the Felton of Dumas, but he is not nearly so interesting. 


‘* A Brace of Yarns.”” By W. Braunston Jones. London: 
Digby, Long. 1898. 

Mr. Braunston Jones has caught something of Mr. 
Clark Russell’s trick of taking his readers to sea and 
making them feel at home there, though in other respects 
his art is singularly disconnected and unequal. ‘‘ Jack’s 
Luck,” a more or less tiresome story of a stowaway 
boy, who is obviously a woman in disguise, is redeemed 
from sheer ineptitude by the exciting escape from a San 
Francisco prison. ‘‘A Strange Survival,” which tells 
of a derelict ship with a spectral reputation, shows 
some power of conception but none of execution. The 
coincidences are impossible and badly worked out, and 
the narrative at times reaches the very depths of 
futility. 


There is not much to be said for ‘‘ The Cost of her 
Pride,” by Mrs. Alexander (F. V. White and Co.). It 
is unworthy of the author of ‘‘The Wooing O’t.” It 
is as well not to make an Anglo-Indian general intro- 
duce a fellow-soldier as Lieutenant Jones; and ‘‘ Very 
happy, I am sure,” is hardly the usual response to an 
introduction given by the Lady Clavertons of this 
world. ‘‘Madame la Countesse” is probably a printer’s 
error. 


‘* Wife or Maid,” by M. Douglas Flattery (Tennyson 


’ Neele), has a preposterous plot, implying idiocy on the 


part of half the actors and knavery in the others, and 
the writing does not go far to redeem it. 


‘*In his Service,” by S. L. G. H. (S. P. C. K.), isa 
dear little semi-religious novel, with nothing objection- 
able about it but the truly awful frontispiece, 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Le Dix-huititme Siécle.” Les Mceurs, les Arts, les Idées. 
Récits et Témoignages Contemporains. Paris : Hachette 
et Cie. 1898. 


“Le Dix-huititme Siécle” is admirable alike in get-up, in 
letterpress, and in choice and execution of illustrations. A 
modest preface sets forth the scope and intention of the work, 
beginning by quoting very aptly Mérimée’s observation on the 
great value and charm of anecdote in history. The volume 
before us is, then, one into which Mérimée would have loved 
to dip, put together, as it is, by a deft hand from all the best 
of scattered material in the shape of anecdote and reminiscence. 
Nor has the selection of illustrations been less.catholic or less 
discreet. The volume is a particularly good example of what a 
book, meant to be at once handsome, entertaining, and inform- 
ing, ought tobe. One of its most interesting sections is, natu- 
rally, that which deals with Marie Antoinette. At the very 
beginning of her reign the Queen was accused of levity by 
old-fashioned sticklers for the most rigorous etiquette, and a 
little-known anecdote from Mme. Campan shows how, on 
almost the very first occasion of such a reproach being made 
against her, the fault really lay with the Marchioness of Clermont- 
Tonnerre, whose buffooneries, while she was herself invisibie 
to the bystanders, at a great regal reception provoked Marie 
Antoinette to smiles, which were completely, perhaps maliciously, 
misunderstood, and next day formed the subject of a scurrilous 
song. Stress is laid on the undoubted fact that the Queen’s, 
perhaps indiscreetly-shown, preference for, among other ladies, 
the Princess de Lamballe, fanned the flame of jealousy in the 
old school. Among many first-rate illustrations, we may 
mention, in passing, the very successful reproduction of the 
extremely characteristic portrait by himself, of Chardin, in the 
Louvre. The part devoted to the Theatre is also a little mine 
of entertainment and information, and the account of the efforts 
of Mile. Clairon and of Le Kain to get correct costumes 
adopted, instead of the purely conventional dresses of tradition, 
is particularly well put together, and particularly interesting 
when one remembers the exactly similar convention that was at 
that time, and later, in full force on the English stage. Garrick, 
it will be remembered, played Macbeth in a gold-laced scarlet 
coat. The author does not mention how long the convention 
persisted in spite of the efforts which he describes. Asa matter 
of history, Fechter (once the idol of London as Hamlet) inspired 
Geoffroy, the stage-manager at the Frangais for the week, with 
horror and the audience with surprised enthusiasm when he 
played Séide in Voltaire’s Mahomet in a real Arab dress, 
instea d of wearing the “elegant costume” laid out in his dress- 
ing-ro om. There is a most amusing narrative of the revolt and 
refusal to appear on the stage of the chief actors at the 
Francais, Mlle. Clairon, Le Kain, Molé, &c., because, by the 


King’s order, obtained by backstairs influence, a comrade. 


whom they had expelled for good reasons had been reinstated 
and given an important part. The result was that the ring- 
leaders were actually sent to For-Evéque for a time, after whyh 
all ended happily ; but while it lasted the affair must have been 
almost as exciting as the O. P. riots. Another division of the 
work which is very well worth attention (but for that matter the 
book is full of good stuff) is devoted to the Bastille. It is 
tolerably well known now that the popular idea, which long 
persisted, of the terrible nature of this prison was ill founded, 
although the arbitrary use of the lettre de cachet was doubt- 
less trying enough, even when the person consigned to the 
Bastille was well treated in all ways when there. Not the less 
is it worth while to read Marmontel’s account of his eleven days 
of extremely comfortable imprisonment, and to make or renew 
acquaintance with the story of Latude, who, after three 
attempts at escape, was released in 1784, as the result 
of a manuscript of his falling into the hands of a 
Mme. Legros, by the influence of the Queen, as opposed 
to that of the King. Latude was an unscrupulous adventurer, 
and, as the compiler of this volume puts it, “a combination of 
a swindler and a lunatic.” 


“From Matter to Man: a New Theory of the Universe.” By 
A. Redcote Dewar. London: Chapman and Hall. 1898. 


The basis of Mr. Dewar’s “ New Theory ” is z naive shuffling 
of misunderstood terms. He isa resolute enemy, on familiar 
lines, of “first causes,” “anthropomorphic deities,’ and so 
forth, and dismisses with an equal contempt the “unknown 
unknowable” of Mr. Herbert Spencer and the doctrines of 
‘orthodox theologians. His own simple explanation is to accept 
matter and energy as ultimate facts, and to hold that, as they 
are indestructible, they are eternal in the past as in the future. 
We shall refrain from attempting to urge any arguments against 
the logical satisfaction to be derived from Mr. Dewar’s hypo- 
thesis ; we are sure that he would regard the arguments as 
metaphysical, and he considers metaphysics and religion as 
equal enemies of rational thought. But we may gently suggest 
that it is not particularly novel. His views that magnetism is 
identical with electricity, and that all atoms, all chemical bodies, 
and all animals and plants, are magnetic, are more novel ; but 
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they would require a fuller exposition and a detailed production 
of experimental evidence before we could give to them that im- 
portant place in a theory of the universe to which the author 
advances them. Still less can we accept offhand the author's 
statement that the elements are sexual, and that chemical com- 
binations are a mere expression of sexual affinities. In the first 
place, we object that it is a base piece of anthropomorphism to 
extend the conception of sex to the relations existing between 
chemical elements. In the second, Mr. Dewar has been so 
reckless as to state that the division into metallic and non- 
metallic elements is the fundamental dichotomy of sex. Here 
we are able to meet him on a material issue. Oxygen, a non- 
metal, will combine.as readily with carbon, another non-metal, 
as it will with iron, a metal. We cannot translate this unfor- 
tunate conjunction into the anthropomorphic terms which Mr. 
Dewar would use, but it presents a grave difficulty in the 
acceptation of his theory. Seriously, Mr. Dewar is not in a 
condition to advance arguments or theories as to the constitution 
and evolution of the universe until he has had more opportunity 
to make himself acquainted with the elementary facts of physics 
and chemistry, botany and zoology. The writer is evidently 
deeply interested in many of the most absorbing problems 
upon which man can exercise his faculties. But there 
is no royal road to knowledge, and he who would write about 
atoms and molecules, cells and protoplasms, must go through 
a long and tedious apprenticeship, or his statements inevitably 
will contain so many elementary errors that readers will dismiss 
his conclusions with the same unsatisfied scorn that Mr. Dewar 
pours on the lucubrations of metaphysicians. 


“China and the Open Door.” By Colonel Coates. 1899. 


The China policy—or choice of policies—of the present 
Government is sadly in need of a defender outside the mini- 
sterial ranks, and an enthusiastic admirer of British achieve- 
ment in the Far East has made his timely appearance in the 
person of Colonel Coates. In pamphlet form this gallant officer, 
who has served in China, sets himself the task of writing an 
account of the foreign relations of the Celestial Empire down to 
the present day. It is obvious that the author’s knowledge 
of existing conditions is not derived from practical experi- 
ence, and it is difficult to imagine whence come many of his 
remarkable statements. He relates of modern China, for 
instance: ‘She possesses arsenals where guns and rifles of 
the most superior description are manufactured.” Lord Charles 
Beresford has a very different story to tell, and his account of 
these factories in the Yang-tse is anything but encouraging. 
The Nanking arsenal—one of the most important in China—he 
found to be given up to the manufacture of obsolete and 
worthless gingalls, which by no stretch of the imagination 
could be designated “guns or rifles of the most superior de- 
scription.” And even Mr. Brodrick would hesitate before 
committing himself to the following piece of patriotic optimism : 
“ What may happen now in the Palace of Peking no one can 
foretell, but it may really resolve itself into a question of 
whether it shall be British or Russian ascendency—either the 
Chinese party of progress or the party of non-progress. The 
British at present, ng doubt, are in the ascendent.” After read- 
ing this latter statement we turned back in perplexity to the 
title-page, and found to our astonishment, in clear type, the 
figures 1899. 


“Book Auctions in England in the Seventeenth Century.” 
By John Lawler. London: Elliot Stock. 1899. 

Limited in scope as is Mr. John Lawler’s little volume, for 
it only deals with sales held from 1676 to 1700, it is 
unquestionably a welcome contribution to a very interesting 
subject. The origin and early development of book sales in 
England differ from most other new movements, in that nearly 
every phase of their history is recorded ; so that Mr. Lawler’s 
chief work has been to collect priced catalogues of the earlier 
sales and to work up his facts from these. And this he has 
done with a thoroughness which leaves but little for any future 
historian to discover. The book is rather “ heavy” reading, 
but its value for reference purposes is none the less great. 
Mr. Lawler, however, omits to tell us that at Dr. Benjamin 
Worsley’s sale in May, 1678, the Chaucer of 1602 sold for 
1/. 3s. 6d., that Ben Jonson’s “ Works,” 1640, realised 17. 135. 6d., 
and that Lovelace’s “ Lucasta” was knocked down for 10d. 
It is distinctly interesting to notice how thoroughly “at 
home” book auctions appear to have been in England almost 
from the moment of their introduction. In the general 
chorus of approval there were a few discordant voices. 
John Evelyn especially disliked this sé hasta “humour,” 
as he calls it, of disposing of books, but his letters to 
Pepys prove that he was not unwilling to purchase books 
under the hammer. Auction rogueries almost synchronised 
with the system itself, for some of the early auctioneers were 
more than suspected of employing “setters” to run up the 
prices. This system developed later on into various methods 
of making the purchaser pay “through the nose.” In spite of 
some disadvantages, it was realised at a very early period that 
open competition was infinitely preferable to the only other 
Shenae of selling a library en d/o¢c to a bookseller. What 
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was true more than two and a half centuries-ago is equally the 
fact to-day. 


The “Tutorial Dynamics” (Clive) is a clear and lucid intro- 
ductionto dynamics, as may be surmised from the names of the 
joint editors, Messrs. Briggs and Bryan. Although professedly a 
ore for examination purposes, it rightly lays stress on the 
necessity of “ thoroughness ” on the part of the pupil by warning 
him against the practice of getting up the bare formule in the 
summaries of results. We are glad to see that the parallelogram 
of velocity is introduced late in the book. In dynamics, as in 
every other subject, it is a great mistake to try to take a pupil 
along too fast. 


“In Danger’s Hour” (Cassell and Co.) is a collection of 
stories of daring deeds, prepared for the delectation of young 
readers by Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster. Some are, we assume, 
Mr. Forster's own work. Some are taken from the pages of 
Scott, Stevenson, and other well-known authors. The coloured 
illustrations will no doubt add materially to the interest of the 
book in youthful eyes. 


THE MARCH REVIEWS. 


a Imperial responsibilities a national gain? The 
question was asked, and answered with an emphatic 
affirmative, by Sir George Clarke, in the February issue of the 
“North American Review.” Mr. John Morley and Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie would not fora second agree that Imperialism 
could be otherwise than harmful. But Mr. Morley stands 
almost alone among leading politicians on this side, and in 
America Mr. Andrew Carnegie promises to become a political 
Mrs. Partington. In the “National Review,” it is true, a 
Radical M.P., under the pretence of discussing the future of the 
House of Commons, condemns the waste of time, money, and 
energy on what he elegantly styles “civilisation mongering,” 
but in the “ Contemporary,” Mr. J. Lawson Walton, Q.C., M.P., 
shows how much a rational Radical can find to say on behalf 
of Imperialism in its latter-day developments. He defines 
Imperialism as an emotion, a conviction, a determination and 
a creed—an emotion of pride in the possession of a magnificent 
heritage, a conviction that the discharge of the duties 
of that heritage is a moral tonic for the British race, 
a determination to use the immense opportunities which 
dominion presents in the interests of all concerned, and a 
creed that the British race is equal to the taskit is called on to 
perform. For good or ill, the Americans have embarked on a 
ae pd of adventure beyond the seas. They will have many a 

d quarter of an hour before they settle down to a régime 
loosely defined as imperial. Mr. James Bryce, in the “ Century,” 
reminds them that dependencies are a blessing or otherwise in 
accordance as they are wisely or badly managed. He has been 
invited to tell them something about British experience in the 
government of colomies. To that experience America herself 
materially contributed—a point on which Mr. Bryce is diplo- 
matically silent. When he assures the Americans that they 
have a bigger task in the Philippines than the English have 
had to face in India or elsewhere during the last fifty years, he 
simply panders to trans-Atlantic vanity. In this he offends in 
company with Sir George Trevelyan, whose partialities in his 
history of the American Revolution are sharply exposed by an 
anonymous critic in “ Blackwood.” How, asks Mr. Bryce, 
would Great Britain proceed in the Philippines if she were 
in the position in which the United States find themselves? He 
sketches an elaborate scheme of government, amounting to 
unblushing annexation. A more statesmanlike suggestion is 
that made by Sir George Clarke. America should do in the 
Philippines what Great Britain has done in the Malay Penin- 
sula. But that might not satisfy the ambition of those who 
embarked upon war in order to free the Filipinos and the 
Cubans from the yoke of Spain. The chances are that the 
Americans, in appropriating the Philippines, will find they have 
undertaken as hard and costly a task as the Belgians on the 
Congo. In the “ Fortnightly” Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger seeks 
to vindicate the Government of the Free State against the 
violent criticism to which it has been subjected by Mr. Leonard 
Courtney and others, but he admits that the Black Problem is 
“of yet unknown complexity.” It is a trifle absurd to suggest 
that envy and greed are at the root of these criticisms. Does 
Mr. Boulger think that the “Times” and Mr. Leonard 
Courtney between them are anxious to appropriate the Congo 
Free State? 

There are exceptionally few articles on foreign policy in the 
Reviews this month. In the “Fortnightly” Diplomaticus 
covers a ee deal of old ground showing how France has 
failed to keep faith with Great Britain, and winding up with a 
demand that she should sell her rights in Newfoundland by way 
of proving the reality of her desire for peace. A solution of 
the Newfoundland problem somewhat on these lines is fore- 
shadowed in “ Macmillan’s Magazine.” Mr. W. J. Stillman, 
dealing with the “peace of Europe” in the “Contemporary,” 
regards France as a menace from another standpoint—that of 
the revanche—but he is equally severe on Russian action in the 
Balkans, and on the Vatican on account of its temporal claims. 
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He demands that all three should forthwith abandon these 


‘ cherished schemes. Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s lengthy statement of 


Vatican views, in the “ Fortnightly,” does not encourage a hope 
that the Pope may see his way to surrendering what Mr. 
Stillman regards as an insane ambition. Roman Catholic hopes,, 
however, run high just now. The discussion of the Church and 
the Irish University Questions has been closely watched on the 
chance that it may serve the ends of the Papacy. It will not be 
the fault of the Reverend Guinness Rogers if the Pope fails to: 
believe that the drift of things is Romewards. In an article 
which comes first in the “ Nineteenth Century ” he says: “That 
the Anglican Church is rapidly drifting towards Romanism is. 
patent to the eyes of all impartial observers.” Mr. Rogers, 
obviously, is not an impartial observer. His article, however, 
is intended to promote not Romanism but Nonconformity—a 
consummation which Mr. Bosworth Smith, in another article 
in the “ Nineteenth,” seems to fear. Mr. Smith makes an appeal 
to Ritualist “recusants” to pause before doing anything 
calculated to involve the disruption of the Church. Protes- 
tant apprehensions are manifest in two articles on Mr. Balfour's. 
Irish University proposals, one by Dr. E. J. Dillon in the 
“ Contemporary,” the other by Mr. Anthony Traill in the “ Nine- 
teenth.” At the same time that both evince real sympathy 
with Roman Catholic claims, neither is willing that these 
should be met at the expense of the Protestants. The two 
articles, by making it clear that Sectarian prejudice bars the way, 
strengthen the case for a Roman Catholic University. Mr. 
Traill cries somewhat melodramatically “ Hands off Trinity,” 
and urges that, in order to avoid any prejudice to Trinity, the lay 
College at Maynooth should be restored. 

Several articles in the March reviews are especially note- 
worthy. First among them is that by Mr. Churton Collins, in 
the “ Nineteenth,” on “A University for the People.” Higher 
Popular Education is one of the questions of the immediate 
future, and Mr. Churton Collins takes time by the forelock, in 
suggesting that the curriculum of the Polytechnics of to-day 
should be augmented on the lines of the University Extension 
lectures. “ It is the very alphabet of true social and political 
wisdom to secure that in education the supply should be pro- 
portioned and adapted to the need.” Mr. Collins is of opinion 
that the Education Acts have so far levelled up the people as to 
make the discovery of some supplementary scheme, other than 
technical and industrial, imperative. In “ Blackwood’s” there is. 
a caustic denunciation of “ the Sins of Education,” Mr. Forster’s 
work in 1870 being held responsible for the vulgarisation of the 
press and the multiplication of “ weekly or monthly ragbags of 
gossip or sensation.” However true that may be, Mr. Churton 
Collins adduces convincing proof that popular education 
has accomplished great and worthy things. From education 
to old-age pensions is a wide sweep, but popular education can 
hardly fail to strengthen the case in favour of State provision 
for the veterans of industry. In the “ Fortnightly,” the author 
of “Life in Our Villages” expresses the opinion that it is the 
only question on which the Radicals can hope to unite and 
sweep the country. He suggests that a beginning should be 
made with extreme old age—say, 80 years—and that by degrees 
the age should be lowered as the system gets into working 
order. Mr. John Hutton, M.P., on the other hand, writing in 
the “ National,” naturally considers that his scheme for Cottage 
Homes offers advantages over any pension scheme. According 
to his computation, Cottage Homes for the deserving poor who 
are over 65 years of age can be maintained for £900,coo per 
annum. Of the purely political articles, the most striking is 
that in the “ Fortnightly,” on “ Lord Carnarvon and Home 
Rule.” It is an attempt to convict the Tories of backsliding 
in regard to the Irish Question; that Lord Carnarvon 
looked sympathetically on the idea of Irish self-government 
is well known, but his version of the famous interview 
with Parnell was not Parnell’s. The truth with regard to Lord 
Carnarvon seems to be summed up in his own words, privately 
printed a year or two ago, in which he regrets that “the 
defenders of the constitution do not anticipate and turn the 
edge of those measures which are thrust upon the country only 
to gratify some unscrupulous faction.” Was not Lord Carnar- 
von’s purpose in his interviews with Parnell to turn the edge of 
Home Rule by granting some measure of local self-government ? 


For This Week’s Books see page 284. 
NOTICES. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return, or to enter into 
correspondence as to, rejected communications ; and to this rule 
we can make no exception. 
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HOTEL CONTINENTAL, =Eqypts peertess contribution 


1 Regent Street (Waterloo Place). 


LUNCHEONS from 12 to 3 P.M., 3s. 6d. ; unequalled in London, 
DINNERS from 6 to 9 P.M., 6s. 6d. and 8s. 6d., including attendance, 
or 4 la Carte. 

Music DurinG LuNCHEONS AND DINNERS. 

Elegant Suites of Apartments and Single Bedrooms. 
Telephone: 3,686 Gerrarp.” 


LUNCHEONS. DINNERS. SUPPERS. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. sy —r1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, Pmontl Total 


Funds over £1,500,000. 
‘ E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


IMPERIAL ROVER CYCLES. 


Highest Class Machines. Noted for Stability. 
Any make of Tyres fitted to Order. 


Fully Illustrated Price List of these celebrated Machines free, on 
application to the 


ROVER CYCLE CO., Ltd. (late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
METEOR WORKS, COVENTRY. 


Lonpon: 4 and 5 Hoxporn Viapvct, E.C.; 157 New Bonp Street, W.; 
19 and 20 Battey, E.C. (Repairs Department). 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASWANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
PAvS LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


he above COLONIES, calli t eee, IBRA 
MARSEILLES. NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMB 


. {F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. mace Avenue, London. 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


French Coffee. 


Delicious for Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use rather less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary Coffee. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY. 


“ Soft, Mellow, Delicious, and carries 
the Wild Rough Scent of the 
Highland Breeze.” 


Sold by Grocers and Wine Merchants throughout the world. 


fo modern 


GIANACLIS 
CIGARETTE 


1574 NEw BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


| SAFE DEPOSIT ror WEST END. 


CHIEF FEATURES: 


ApsoLuTELy Fire and BurGiar Proor | StoraGE FOR VALUABLE Furs 
SaFEs, on the most approved modern (moth-proof). 
principles, from £1 1s. per annum. ! Connection aNv Dettvery to and 

Stronc Rooms, from £15 15s. per ann, from all parts of the world. 

STORAGE OF Property OF ALL Kinps, | Hanpsomety Aprointep Rooms for 
rent including in:urance against fire. the use of Renters and Visitors, &c. 


Inspection Invited. Free. 


PALL MALL SAFE DEPOSIT, 


ST. ALBAN’S PLACE, PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ALASKA. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS. £33,000,000. 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


COCOA 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY ne UINE. 
is admitted b: rofession to be the 


CRLORUDYNE most wonder valuable remedy 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


ever discovered. 


RODYN is the best remedy known for Coughs, 
Hi.G Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
effectually checks and arrests those too 


CHLORODY NE Diphtheria, Fever, 


CHLONODYNE acto lie charm in Diartheea, and isthe 
effectually cuts short all attacks of 


CHLORODYNE Hysteria, Palpitation, and 


CHLORODYNE 
Meningitis, &c. 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College ot Physicians that he received a 
despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla to the effect that cholera has been 
raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 

CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Im»tation. 

CavuTion.— Vice- Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cortis 
BrownE was und diy the i of CHLoropyne, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was daliberatety untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”— See Times, 13 july, 1864. 

Sold in boutles at 1s. 140., 25. od., 48. 6d., and 118. each. None is genuine 
without the words “* Cotus Browne's on the Government 
Stamp. Overwhelming — Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

LE MANUPACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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Royal 8vo. Price 6d. net. 


‘To be published on the first of each month. Each issue to consist of 
Sixty Pages of Illustrations and Letterpress. 


The Butterfly. 


No. 1. MARCH,1899. Now Ready. 


CONTENTS. 
Frontispiece. By Maurice GREIFFENHAGEN. 


A Blot on St. Basil. 


Illustrated by L. Raven Hill. 
Love is Dead: a Poem. By H. D. Lowry. 


By ARTHUR Morrison. 


Monte Carlo. By Water EMANUEL. Illustrated 
by J. W. T. Manuel. 


A Guide to Parnassus. By Roserr BELL. 

My Lady. By A. H. Winprris. 

The Duke of York (a Portrait). By Max BEERBouM. 
Apocryphal Conversations. By ALrrep SLape. 
“Over There” (a Drawing). By S. H. Sime. 

The Conquerors (a Drawing). By J. W. T. MANvEL. 
Fauntleroy. By Watter Emanvet. 


Lion Brewery, Lambeth (Aquatint). By Joseru 


PENNELL. 


St. Magnus, London Bridge (Etching). By Epcar 


Witson. 


In the Churchyard (Drawing). 


Hii. 


“What is Truth?” said Jesting Pilate. By 


Bearrice CHAMbERS. 


“ Tomlinson ” (Drawing). 


By L. Raven 


By S. H. Sime. 


e*s The Magazine will be devoted on its artistic side to the exhibition of 
origina! Black and White Drawings by the leading Artists of the day, including 
most of those whose names were associated with the “ Butterfly” in 1843. 

On its literary side the new Monthly will contain contributions by those of our 
younger writers who have already distinguished themselves in various departments 
of literary work. 

The Directors of this literary enterprise, while refraining from a statement of 
any particular aim, hope that the Magazine may embody the artistic and literary 
expression of the best work of those who have associated themselves in its 
undertaking. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 

ART. | LITERATURE. 
Maurice Greiffenhagen | 
G. D. Armour | Arthur Morrison 
Max Beerbohm Barry Pain 
Joseph Pennell 
A. S. Hartrick Adrian Ross” 
E. J. Sullivan Max Beerbohm 
Oscar Eckhardt 
L. Raven Hill H. D. Lowry 
J. W. T. Manuel 
S. H. Sime Walter Emanuel 
Edgar Wilson (Zditor) Robert Bell 


May be had at all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
The Early Work of Aubrey Beardsley. John Lane. 315. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 


Betty Musgrave (Mary Findlater). Methuen. 6s. 
The Twentieth Door (Charles M. Sheldon). Sunday School Union. 


Is. 

Mr. Dooley in Peace and War. Grant Richards. 2s. 

Cometh up as a Flower (Rhoda Broughton). Macmillan. 2s. 

The Amazing Lady (M. Bowles). Heinemann. 

A Marriage in China (Mrs. Archibald Little). Heinemann. 

The Works of Henry Fielding (Volume X. Jonathan Wild). Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. 


The Garden Court Murder (Burford Delannoy). Southend: Ellis. 6d. 


The Mistake of Monica (Nellie Parker). Routledge. 6s. 

The Luck of the Four-Leaved Shamrock (E. Balme). Routledge. 65. 

David Harum (E. Noyes Westcott). Pearsons. 6s. 

Hoya Corney (Mrs. Bertram Tanqueray). Digby, Long. 6s. 

Accessory After the Fact (Mrs. Leith-Adams). Digby, Long. 6s. 

The Curé of St. Philippe (Francis W. Grey). Digby, Long. 6s. 

M’Ginty’s Racehorse, and other Sporting Stories (G. G.). Redway. 
45. 6d. net. 

One of the Grenvilles (S. R. Lysaght). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Trials of Mercy (Mrs. S. Darling Barker). Hutchinson. 6s. 

A Son of Empire (Morley Roberts). Hutchinson. 6s. 

In Danger’s Hour, or Stout Hearts and Stirring Deeds. Cassell and 
Co. 1s. 8d. 

Depopulation: A Romance of the Unlikely (Henry Wright). Geo, 
Allen. 2s. 

The President of Boravia (Geo. Lambert). Chatto and Windus, 

6d. 


sediew (H. Rider Haggard). Longmans. 6s. 

The Rapin (Henry de Vere Stacpoole). Heinemann. 6s, 

As in a Looking-Glass (F. C. Philips). Heinemann. 6s. 

Life at Twenty (Charles k. Morse). Heinemann. 6s. 

Oswald Steele (Gibbon Berkley). John Long. 6s. 

Pursued by the Law (J. Maclaren Cobban). John Long. 6s. 
Miss Nanse (Sarah Tytler). John Long. 35. 6d. 

A Weaver of Runes (W. Dutton Burrard). John Long. 6s. 
Until the Dawn (S. E. Walford). Chapman and Hall. 3s. 6a. 


History. 

The Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth Century. France 
and England in North America (Part II. Francis Parkman). Mac- 
millan. 

La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West. France and England 
in North America (Part III. Francis Parkman). Macmillan. 

Khartoum Campaign, 1898 (Bennet Burleigh). Chapman and Hall. 


Law. 
The Companies’ Acts (Fowke. Second edition). Jordan. 5s. 


NaTURAL History. 
Modern Dogs (New Edition. Rawdon B. Lee). Horace Cox. 
The Natural History of Selborne (Gilbert White. Edited by Grant 
Allen, Part I.). John Lane. 1s. 6a. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
LI Livres du Gouvernement des Rois (Molenaer). Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


net. 

Truth and Error (J. W. Powell). Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Elements of Phonetics (Dent’s Modern Language Series). Dent. 
2s. 6d. 

The Economic koundations of Society (Achille Loria) (Translated 
from the Second French Edition by Lindley M. Keasbey). Swan 
Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. 

The Principles of Agriculture (Bailey). Macmillan. 45. 6d. 

The Right of the Whole Produce of Labour (Anton in ger). Mac- 
millan. 6s. net. 


THEOLOGY. 
Bible Stories (Old Testament. Richard G. Moulton). Macmillan. 


2s. 6d. 

The Epistle to the Romans (Volume I., Chapters I.-VIII., Gore). 
Murray. 35. 6d. 

The Gospel of the Atonement (Archdeacon Wilson). Macmillan. 


35. 6d. 
The Book of Job (Edgar C. S. Gibson). Methuen. 6s. 


TRAVEL. 
Thorough Guides (North Wales, Part I.). Dulau. 


35. 
Notes from a Diary (Volumes I. and II., 1881-1886. Grant Duff). 
John Murray. 18s. 


VERSE. 


Lyra Innocentium (John Keble). Methuen. 2s. 
Maha-Bharata. The Epic of Ancient India (Condensed into English 
Verse by Romesh Dutt), Dent. 125. 6d, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
English Literature (1660-1832) (W. H. Low and A. J. Wyatt). 


Clive. 


The Musician’s Pilgrimage (J. A. Fuller Maitland), Smith, Elder. 55. 
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Three Studies in Literature (Gates). Macmillan. 6s. 

Hints on Teaching German (Walter Rippmann). Dent. Is, 6d. net. 

The London Water Supply (Arthur Shadwell). Longmans. 5s. 

Sporting Adventures of Charles Carrington, Esq. Redway. 6s. net. 

Riding (G. G.). Redway. 45. 6d. net. 

London Diocese Book, &c., 1899. Rivingtons. Is. 6d. 

The Municipal Parks, ‘Gardens, &e., of London (Lieut.-Colonel J. J. 
Sexby). Elliot Stock. 

The Plays of Gerhart Hauptmann (Volume II. Lonely Lives; 
Volume III. The Weavers). Heinemann. Is. 6d. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Revue des Deux Mondes (1 March). 

Fortnightly Review (March). 2s. 6d. 
The Nineteenth Century (March). 2s. 6d. 
Contemporary Review (March). 2s. 6d. 

The National Review (March). 2s. 6d. 
Blackwood’s Magazine (March). 2s. 6d. 

St. Nicholas (March). Is. 

The Argosy (March). Is. 

Cornhill Magazine (March): Is. 

Macmillan’s Magazine (March). Is. 

The Century (March). Is. 4d. 

Longman’s Magazine (March). 6d. 

Temple Bar (March). Is. 

The Studio (Vol. 15). 

The Humanitarian (March). 6d. 

The Strand Magazine (March). 6d. 

The Antiquary (March). 6d. 

The Genealogical Magazine (March). Is. 
Science Gossip (New Series, March). 6d. 
Musical Times (1 March). 4d. 

The Commonwealth (March). 3d. 

The Art Journal (March). 

The Art Journal (Jubilee Series, No. 2, 1849-1899). Virtue. Is. 6d. 
United Service Magazine (March). 2s. : 
Knowledge (March). 6d. 

New Century Review (March). 6d. 

Scribner’s Magazine (March). Is. 

The Ludgate (March). 6d. 

The Geographical Journal (March). 2s. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 265. MARCH 1899. 


= NATION AND THE RITUALISTS. By the Rev. Dr. J. Guinness 

OGERS. 

THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH. By R. Boswortu Suitit. 

THE LAND ANDTHELABOURERS. By the Right Hon. EArt CarrINGTON. 

THE FRENCH JUDICIAL SYSTEM. By the Core pe CALonne. 

THE NORDRACH CURE PRACTICABLE IN THIS COUNTRY. By 
James Artruur Gipson. 

RECENT SCIENCE.—1. Biological Chemistry. 2. Weather Prediction. By 
Prince 

THE MENELIK MYTH. By the VicomrTe bE Poncins. 

SKETCHES MADE IN GERMANY. (Concluding Article. Part IL.) By 
Mrs. Biyrn. 

THE GREAT TRACTARIAN. By Hernert Paut. 

A UNIVERSITY FOR THE PEOPLE. By J. Cuurron Cottins. 

THE RETARDATION OF THE NAVY BY THE ENGINEERS’ STRIKE. 
By ArcuipaLp S. Hurp 

THE SACK OF YANGCHOW IN 1644: (a Chinese Narrative). Translated 
by Professor Roperr K. DouGias. 

IS THE PARTY SYSTEM BREAKING UP? By T. E. Kenset. 


“HANDS OFF TRINITY.” By Anrnony Trait (Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin). 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND FOR 1899. 


Demy 8vo. paper boards, 3s. ; cloth boards, 4s. 
The Seventeenth Issue of this important Work presents an authorised 


‘and comprehensive record of the condition and work of the Church of 


England, and of all Churches in communion with her throughout the 
world. 

This volume has a special interest and value, as it gives a complete 
statistical review of the present position and work of the Church in 
England and Wales, compiled from the Returns furnished by the 
Parochial Clergy under the new system recently recommended by the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 43 (Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C.; Brighton: 129 North Street. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


A SAILOR’ s LIFE UNDER FOUR 


SOVEREIGNS. By Admiral of the Fleet The Hon. Sir Henry Kerret, 
G.C.B., D.C.L. 
With numerous Illustrations by the late Sir OswaLp Brierty, 
arine Painter to Her Majesty. “~ 
In Three Vols. Extra crown 8vo. 30s. net. 
WORLD.—“ By their freshness and vivacit , their candour and high spirits, form 
a welcome and engrossing addition to naval be les-lettres.” 
ATHENEUM.—“ The log of the Admiral of the Fleet is mainly one of anecdote 
and adventure, excellently well told ; but it is full also of pithy meaning and pregnant 
suggestion. 


BY THE LATE R. H. HUTTON. 


ASPECTS of RELIGIOUS and SCIENTIFIC. 


THOUGHT. By the late Richarp Hott Hutton. Selected from the 
“* Spectator,” and Edited by his Niece, Elizabeth M. Roscoe. With Portrait. 
Globe 8vo. 5s. [Lversley Series. 


LATEST POPULAR NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


ONE of the GRENVILLES. 


Marplot.” 


THE TREASURY-OFFICER’S WOOING. 


By Ceci. Lowts. 
SPECTATOR.—* It is plain that the writer may yet be a formidable rival to 
Mrs. Steel.” 


OF F THE HIGH ROAD. | 
“Young Denys,” “‘ In the Lion’s Mouth,” &c. 


ACADEMY.—“A quiet country book in the main, with more emotion than action, 
and continuous interest.’ 


ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE,.—“ His touch grows surer with each book, ond for 
another tale that holds the reader's interest from the first word to the last we have to 
give him the thanks that are an encouragement for more.” 


BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE PHILISTINES, 


and How Mr. Jorgan Preserved the Morals of Market Pewbury, under very 
trying circumstances A Comedy in Three Acts. By Henry ARTHUR 
Jones, Author of ‘‘ ‘Lhe Tempter,” &c. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
MARCH. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS, 
. Valda Hanem (the Romance of a 5. A Strange Experiment, and What 
Turkish Harim), Chapters 1V.-VI. ‘ame of It. Conclusion. 
i United Irishmen in the British Fleet. | 6. Native Rule in British West Africa. 
ty H. W. WIiLson. By Heskeru Bett (late Assistant- 
. A_Ride in South Morocco. By | Treasurer on the Gold Coast). 
F. W. Wyxn. | 7. Sir Salar Jung's Visit to Europe. 1 
4. France and Newfoundland. J Colonel Trevor, C.S.1. 


nN 


ay 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Price 15 The MARCH NUMBER contains : 


1. The Game and the Candle. By or, Miss Juliet B. Brinker, of 
RHODA BROUGHTON. Chaps. Detroit. 
VIL-IX. 6. Sheridan's Sons. 
2. Steinkirk. 7- A Pious Deception. 
8. From an Eastern Window. 
3- id 9. Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. 
4. In and Out of a London Square. xo. Young April. By EGERTON 
5. An American Schoolgirl in aupenns i CASTLE. Chaps. XXI.-XXV, 


THE ARGOSY. 
Price rs» The MARCH NUMBER contains: 
1. The Tower Gardens. Chaps. IX.- | 6. The Ways and Waters of Bteslagen: 
By Cuar.es W. Woon, F.R.G.S. 
“In the Beginning.” Concluded. 7. Dead Sea Fruit. Chaps 'VIIL-XIL 
Among the Brigands. By A. Beres- By Lapy MarGcaret Majenpiz. 
FORD, 8 A Mother upon the Throne. A 
Old Age. By C. E. MEETKERKE. Sketch from the Life of the Empress 
. A Legend of Kenilworth Castle. Maria Theresa. 
9. His Soul's Affinity. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The MARCH NUMBER contains: 
BRITISH EXPERIENCE in the GOVERNMENT of COLONIES. By the 
Right Hon. JAMER Bryce, M.P. 

THE CAPTURE OF MANILA. | 1. Crossing the at and Landing near 
Manila. By Francis V. GREENE, paler. -General, U.S 

G = a SHERMAN’S TOUR OF EUROPE. ‘In Spain, Italy, Egypt, and 

key. Extracts ~*~ the Diary of Gen. W. T. SHERMAN. 

THE! ‘SINKING OF THE ‘ MERRIMAC.” Part IV. Prison Life in 
Santiago and Observations of the Siege. By RicumonD Pearson Hopson, 
Naval Constructor, U.S.N 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The MARCH NUMBER contains: 
IN THE TOY COUNTRY. By Mrs. B. Harrison, 
BRIGHT SIDES OF HISTORY Cha ce and X. By E. H. House. 
DOROTHEA PUTS THE ROOM IN ORDER. By Jutta D. Cowxes. 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. ang 
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The Saturday Review. 


4 March, 1899 


Just Published. Price 6d. ; per Post, 7d. 


INTERNATIONAL REMEDIES 


By W. 
A Letter addressed to the 7mes on the 18th of May, 1864. 


y the RIGHT HON. SIR HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, S.W. 


AUTOGRAPHS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENGRAYED PORTRAITS. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN'’S West-End House. 
Catalogue, including copious extracts, post free on application to 


HWENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 37 Piccadilly, 
London, W. 


AN unusually interesting Collection now on sale at 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PURLIC€ to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL. 


FOURTEEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 60 guineas 
downwards, will be Award Examination, beginning 21 March, 1899. 
at Oxford and Rossall.—App'y, Bursar, Rossall School, 

jleetwood. 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET 
COURT, LONDON, W., OPENED for LENT TERM, 1899, on 
‘TUESDAY, 17 January.—Applications for admission to be made to the Head 
Master, Mr. J. Bewsuer, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. During 
the last School Year 21 Paulines gained Scholarships or Exhibitions at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and 19 gained admission into Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the 
last thirteen years 250 Open Scholarships have been taken by Paulines at Oxford 
and Cambridge.) At the Apposition, 1898, there were 88 Boys in St. Paul's who 
had gained Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificates, 30 who had . Matriculated at 
London University, and 79 who had qualified for Medical Registration. About 
7o per cent. of the Boys who gained these successes had received their early educa- 
tion at Colet Court. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 

AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on June 6, 7, and 8. Ten 

Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will 

be awarded ; also one Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for 

sons of old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships confined to candidates Army 

and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates 
must be under 15.—Apply to the Bursar, the College, Cheltenham. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—Ten Scholarships and Ex- 


hibitions, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for competition on 
WEDNESDAY, 19 to 21 Juty. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for boys intended for the Army class.—Apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


U PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will take 


Place at Uppingham on 6, 7, and 8 April, 1899, for Seven Open Scholarships, 
Three of £70 per annum, Two of £50 per annum, Two of £30 per annum, each 
tenable at the School. Candidates entertained free of charge if application be made 
by 15 March, 1899. 


BEFORE INVESTING ELSEWHERE 
PERSONS with large or small Capital should call or 


write for particulars how sums of £50 and upwards can be employed in a 
sound Industrial Business, so as to bear INTEREST TO DEPOSITORS at the 
rate of 13 per cent. per annum, payable weekly (5s. per week for every £100 
——— Cap‘tal fully secured and withdrawable at 30 days’ notice. Indisputable 

erences furnished and investigation courted.—Apply to Secretary, London Cab 


} 


pany, 4 Blo y Street, London, W.C. 


EVERSIONS and Life Interests in Landed or 

Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or Loans 

anted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

OCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. Capital £500,000. . 


Books Out-of-Print promptly supplied. Please state wants. 
Forster's Kipling Note Book, 6d. free.—Hortanp Company, Book Mer- 
chants, Birmingham. 
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MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually 14s, 8s. 
sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
rison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures 17s. 9s. 6d. 
us in London and the Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL : 37 North John St. MANCHESTER: 26 Market St. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 


Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa. 


Subscribed Capital es es oe + 44,000,000 
Paid-up Capital .. ee ee ++ 1,000,000 
Reserve Fund eo ee ee +» £840,000 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 


J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


AVE HALF YOUR BUTCHER’S BILLS, and BUY from OUR 
DIRECT SUPPLY STORES. Orders of 4s. free delivered. Terms, cash 
on delivery. Orders posted before 5 p.m. delivered next day everywhere. 
MUTTON,-—Loins and Saddles, 64d,; Shoulders, 6d. 
MUTTON.—Legs, 8d.; Necks, 5d. 
LAMB.- Hind Quarter (9 !b.), 8d.; Fore Quarter (9 Ib.), 64d. 
BEEF .—Topside, Silverside, 7d.; Sirloin and Ribs, 84d. 
BEEF.—Suet, 4d.; Gravy Beef, 4d.; Brisi-et, 44d 
BEEF.—Rumpsteak, 11d.; Beefsteak, 8d.; Salt Silverside, 7d. 
VEAL and PORK.—Equally low prices, 
THE ENGLISH FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, Lrurrep, 6 Holborn Circus, 


ndon, E.C. 


UNITED MAIN REEF GOLD 


MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NOTICE.—Share Warrants to Bearer for'one, five, ten, and twenty-five shares 
respectively, can now be obtained in exchange for Registered Scrip deposited at the 
London Office of the Company, where application forms may also be had. 

By Order, 
VICTOR TAYLOR, London Secretary. 
Warnford Court, E.C. 
1st March, 1899. 


HOSPITAL, 


FOR FISTULA 


AND OTHER 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 
CITY ROAD, B.c. 


FOUNDED 1835. 

The only entirely Free special Hospital devoted to 

the treatment of these painful and distressing 
diseases. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED TO OPEN 
THE CLOSED WARDS. 


PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 


Treasurer : 
RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esq., M.P. 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 
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The Saturday Review. 


The LIST will OPEN on MONDAY, the 6th Day of March, 1899, and CLOSE on 
or before the WEDNESDAY following. 


“ ITAN” SOAP, LIMITED. Incorporated under 

the sm Acts 1862 to 1898. Capital, £65,000. Divided into 30,000 
s} per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of r each (Preferential both as regards 
dividend and capital), and 35,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, able as follows :— 
2s. 6d. on application ; 7s. 6d. on allotment ; ss. od. one month after allotment; 
5s. od. two months after allotment=£1. Payment may be made in full on allotment 

Directors.- Councillor A. H. Scott (Director Burgons Limited), Plymouth Grove, 
Manchester ; John Morris, J.P. (Messrs. Morris and Jones), 13 Sir Thomas Street, 
Liverpool ; Henry Heaven (Director, New Civil Service Co-operation, Limited), 
122 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. ; #*F.O.Kloninger, Ph.D., 54 Naylor Street, 
Liverpool. © Will join the board after allotment. 

Bankers.—Messrs. Leyland & Bullins, Castle Street, Liverpool, and their Agents ; 
Messrs. Kobarts, Lubbock & Co., 15 Lombard Street, London, E.C.: Messrs. 
Williams Deacon & Manchester & Salford Bank, Limited, St. Anns Street, Man- 
chester. Brokers.—Messrs. Case & Ridehalgh, C12 Queen Avenue, Dale Street, 
Liverpool. Solicitors.—Messrs. H. Forshaw & Hawkins, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
Auditors.—Messrs. Voisey & Worthington, Chartered Accountants, Warrington. 
Works.—Naylox Street. Liverpool. Secretary (pro tem.).—Walter Frost. Regis: 
tered Offices.—54 Naylor Street, Liverpool. 

The value of the Properties acquired, and the extent, capacity. and suitability of 
the Works to the requirements of the Company's business, may be gathered from the 
following reports from Messrs. W.Neiil & Son, Soap Makers’ Engineers and Experts, 
and Mr. Wm. Thomson, Valuator, Liverpool, whose estimates show that a factory of 
similar character could not be erected and fitted to-day ata cost of less than 


$21,000. 

W. Neill & Son, Bold Iron Works, St. Helens Junction, r2th January, 1899. To 
the Directors of “Titan” Soap, Limited, Liverpool. Dear Sirs,—As requested by 
you, we visited your works in Naylor Street, and, having inspected same, we esti- 
mate that the factory is capable of turning out 120 tons of Soap per week, and estimate 
that a similar Works, exclusive of land, would, to-day, not cost less than seventeen 
thousand pounds (say £17,000).—Yours faithfully, W. Neill & Son. 

7 Cook Street, Liverpool, 16th January, 1899. To the Directors of ‘‘ Titan” Soap, 
Limited. Gentlemen,—As instructed, I have inspected the piece of land, containing 
about 2,025 square yards, situate onthe south side of Naylor Street, in the city of 
Live 1, more particularly shown on the annexed sketch plan. The tenure is 
‘stated to be Freehold and free from Chief Rent. The property has been used for 
many years as a Soap Works, and I consider the site is well suited for the purpose. 
I estimate the value of the above site, exc'usive of Buildings, Plant, and Machinery 
erected thereon, at the sum of four thousand pounds (say £4,000). Yours truly, 
‘Wm. Thomson, Valuer and Property Auctioneer. 

Messrs. Vorsey & Worthington, Chartered Accountants, Warrington, report as 
follows :—21 King Street, Warrington, 27th January, 1899. To the Directors of 
“ Titan” Soap, Limited. Gentlemens have examined the books of the Liver- 

| Patent Soap Company and those relating to the manufacture of ‘‘ Titan” Soap 
for the three years ended 31st December, 1897, and we certify that the net profits 
of the manufacture and sale of ‘‘ Titan ” Soap for that period have been £15,171 2s. 6d. 
Yours truly, Voisey & Worthington. 

he above is clear net profit after deducting every possible charge, including the 
full expenditure for advertising. During the year ending 31st December, 1898 (for 
which period the books have not yet been audited), the average sales have not only 
been maintained, but the methods recently ~~ for bringing the special qualities 
of “ Titan” Soap intimately under the notice of consumers have resulted in a largely 
increased sale. Prospectuses, with Forms of Application, may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Company, and from their Bankers or Solicitors. 

Liverpool, February, 1899. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - = = £200,000. 
MANAGER’S REPORT for the Month of November, 1898. 


MINE. 
Number of feet driven, risen, and sunk, exclusive of stopes .. oe 344 feet 
‘Ore and waste mined .. ee ee oe ee +. 8,315 tons 
Less waste sorted out .. ee oe 2,398 


Balance sent to mill .. oe ee oe oe 5,917 tons. 


Percentage of South Reef mined ee ee oe ee oe ee 45 per cent. 
Main Reef Leader mined .. oe ee oe oe 
Waste sorted .. ee ee oe oe 28°83 
MILL. 
‘Stamps .. oe ee oo oe oe ee ee 40 
Running time .. ee oe oe oe ee 28°76 days. 
Tons milled. oe oe ee ee oe 5,917 tons. 
Ore left in Mill Bins .. oe oe oe 
Smelted gold bullion .. ee se oo ae + 5,287 ozs. 


Equivalent in fine gold oe oe 

SANDS AND SLIMES WORKS. 
Yield in bullion oe oe oe 
Equivalent in fine gold oe 


*+41:493°94 »» 


+3,149°65 Ozs. 
ee ee oe «+2,677°23 5, 

TOTAL YIELD. 

Vield in fine gold from all sources... oo OFS. 

per ton milled ee ee +. 24°23 dwts 


” ” ” 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 5,917 Tons Milled. 


EXPENDITURE, 
To Mining Expenses .. oe ee 3,172 19 6 10 8°70 
Crushing and Sorting ee ee ae 504 12 4 2 
Cyaniding, Sands .. be ee ee 1,023 0 10 3 5°50 
Head Office .. eo £93 32 5°42 


6,396 14 1 7°45 
Development Redemption, 5,917 tons at 6,3 per ton .. 1,849 1 3 6 3°00 


48,245 16 0 1 7 10°45 


Profit ee ee ee ee es 23,773 3 313 7°84 
430,018 19 1 § I 5°59 

REVENUE. 


Value. Value per Ton. 
+493 048 ozs. fine gold at 84s... ee oe ee 
By GOLD: 
2,677°237 ozs. fine gold at 84s... ee oe oo 33,2944 7 8 118 008 


177411 5 3 3 


430018 19 5°59 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
“The Capital Expenditure for the month of December is as follows : 


Development .. ee oe £2,273 14 4 


20 
2,243 16 4 
Zess Development Redemption charged under 
working cost ee ee 1,849 3 
_ 4494.15 


FRANCIS SPENCER, Manager. 


THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO. 

LIMITED. 

JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 
CAPITAL - = = £120,000. 
In 120,0¢0 Shares of £1 each, all issued. 
Directorate : 
W. H. ROGERS, Chairman. 
R. £ Goprray Lys, Managing | A. Gorrz (Alternate, H. Strakosch). 
J.W.S. (Alternate, N.J, | Rupp (Aiternate, E. Birkenruth). 
Scholtz). C. S. Gotpmann (Alternate, J. G. 

F. Rosinow (Alternate, S. Evans). Hamilton). 


London Committee : 


Joun Exuiort. S. Neumann. 


London Secretary : 
A. Morr. 


Cuas. Russ. 
Secretary : 
H. R. NETHERSOLE. 


Heap Orrick: CROWN REEF, JOHANNESBURG, S.A.R. 
Lonpon TRANSFER OFFICE: 120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


DIRECTORS’ MONTHLY REPORT 
Dear Sir,—The Directors have the pleasure of submitting the following Report 
on the working operations of the Company for December, 1898, which shows a 
total profit of £23,202 18s, 3d. :— 


MINE. 

Number of Feet Driven, Sunk, and Risen, exclusive of Stopes oo 367 feet. 
uartz Mined... oe os ee oe ee oe ee ++ 19,274 tons, 
uartz on hand, at Surface, 31st December oe ee oe oe 216 tons. 

MILL. 
Number of Days (24 hours) working 120 Stamps ee ee +. 2733 days. 
Tons Crushed’... oe 16,190 tons. 


Tons Crushed per Stamp, per 24 hours td we oe oe +» 4°833 tons. 
Yield in Smelted Gold .. oe ee oe ee 7,907 ozs. 11 dwts, 


Equivalent in Fine Gold ee oe oe oe 6,872°241 ozs. 
Yield per Ton in Fine Gold .. wa = 8*489 dwts, 
CYANIDE WORKS. 

Tons Sands and Concentrates Treated ee oe ++ 13,632 tons, 
Yield in Smelted Gold .. ée as ee 3,804 ozs. 13 dwts, 
Equivalent in Fine Gold ee oe ee 3,199°700 ozs. 
Yield per Ton in Fine Gold .. ee oe oe oe 4°694 dwts, 
Working Cost per Ton .. oe we - oe ee 2s .8°761d. 
SLIMES WORKS. 

Tons Slimes Treated .. oe oe és +. 2,631 tons, 
Yield in Smelted Gold .. ee ee ee oe 367 oz. 4 dwts, 
Equivalent in Fine Gold oe oe ee os 284 To2 ozs. 
Yield per Ton in Fine Gold .. ee oe ee ee dwts 
Working Cost per Ton .. oe oe ee ee ee oe 48. 6"405d. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
120 Stamp Mill and Cyanide Works - - 16,190 Tons Milled. 


EXPENDITURE. 
Cost. Cost per Ton, 

To Mining Expenses .. £10,034 12 8 = fo12 4°753 
Drifts and Winzes .. oe ee ee 101016 7= o 
», Crushing and Sorting oe ee oo om 674 12 1 = © © 10°C0O 
” Transport oe 37413 O= 0 O 5°553 
» Milling oe ee oe ee 2,21413 4 = oO 2 8830 
Cyanide oe eo oe 1,86017 = o 2 3'585 
Slimes oo os oe oe oe oe 596 8 6= o o 
General Charges .. oo oe oo 2,274 1910 = 2 99 
»y Additions to Plant .. eo oe oe oe 1,50017 6 = o 1 10°24 

£20,542 10 6= 1 § 4°518 
Profit for the Month oe oe es «23,20218 3= 
443,745 8 9 = 4214 07480 

REVENUE. 

By Gold Accounts — Value. Value per Ton. 
») 6,872°241 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Mill oe £29,039 11 9 = £1 15 10°437 
+9 3-199°700 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp’Cy. Works 13,509 17 11 = 016 8'270 
284°102 fine oz:. from 120 Stamp Slimes Works 1,198 19 t= 1: §°773 

10,356'043 07S. 443,745 & 9 = €2 14 


The Tonnage mined for month was 19,274 tows, 
cost oe oe £10,014 17. 2= Lo 4°705 per ton 
Drifts and Winzes Expenses cost .. we 


19,274 tons 11,025 13 9 
Add quantity taken from Stock 42 ,, cost 1915 6 
19,316 5, 11,045 9 3 
Less waste rock sorted out 3,126 55 
16,190 4, 11,045 9 3=4£0 13 7°737 per ton 


The declared output was 12,079°40 ozs. bullion = 10,356°043 ozs. fine gold. 
And the total yield per ton of fine go'd on the Milled Tonnage basis was—12°793 dwts. 
GENERAL. 


The following are the particulars of the lineal Development work done for the 
month :— 


Lever— ft. in. 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, West .. ee ee oe 23 (0 
8TH LeveL— 
Driving on South Reef, East and West ee oe oe 5 


Driving on Main Reef Leader, East and West .. se 36 0 
Sinking Winzes  .. ee ee oo ee 


gTH Lever— 


Driving on Sovth Reef. East and West és oo oe 75 0 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, East and West... 49 0 
Sinking Winzes .. ae eo 8236 0 


roTH LevEL— 


Driving on Main Reef Leader, East and West .. o 220 
367 


The tonnage of ore exposed by the above works amounts to 14,608 tons. 

During the month 3,126 tons of waste rock were sorted out from the tonnage 
mined. The waste rock was of an average assay value of 20 grs. per ton. The rock 
sorted was equivalent to 16°18: per cent. of the total rock handled. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
H. R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary 
Head Office, Johannesburg, January 9, 1899. 987 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Cuier Orrice: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Summary of the Report presented at the Fiftieth Annual Meeting, 
held on 2nd March, 1899. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies issued during the year was | 
64,708, assuring the sum of £6,420,580, and producing a New Annual Premium | 
Income of £353,113. | 

The Premiums received during the year were £2,967,501, being an increase of 
£193,237 over the year 1897. i 

The Claims of the year amounted to £975,012. The number of deaths was 5,191, | 
and 2,535 Endowment Assurances matured. 

The number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 534,138. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums received during the year were 
44,960,756, being an increase of £167,165. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,891,0 The number of Deaths was | 
198,308, and 2,181 Endowment Assurances a } 


The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policy-holders of 
five years’ standing who desired to discontinue their payments was 66,270, the 
number in force being 604,564. The number of Free Policies which became Claims 
during the year was 12,231. 


The total number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 12,949,679 ; their 
average duration exceeds eight and a half years. 


The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the Balance-sheet, are 
433,599,708, being an increase of £3,161,371 over those of 1897. 


Public attention having been for some time past directed to questions of thrift and 
penee for old age, the Directors have had under consideration how they can 
urther assist those Policy-holders who from age and diminished earnings find some 
difficulty in maintaining the payment of Premiums on their Policies, and they have 
therefore made provision for all Policy-holders in the Industrial Branch who have 
been assured for twenty-five years to be free from the payment of further Premiums 
as they attain the age of 7s. This alteration takes effect at once, and has, of course, 
necessitated a considerable addition to the Reserves. 


The Shareholders will be glad to learn that the Staff Provident Fund, which was 
established last year on the occasion ot the celebration of the Company's —_— 
has been heartily appreciated by the outdoor Staff, for whose benefit it was founded, 
and a large proportion have become contributors. The total amount standing to the 
credit of the Fund at the end of the year was £58,212 18s., and the number of the 
contributors was 7,160. 


General Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, on the 3ist December, 1898. 


LIABILITIES. 

s. d. 
Shareholders’ capital oe ee oe ee  1,000,0c0 0 
Ordinary Branch funds .. oe oe oe ee oe e+ 17,156,951 11 8 
Industrial Branch fund .. ee ee ee oo 14,538,952 13 5 
Reserve fund ee ee ee oo ee 750,000 0 0 


Claims under life policies admitted ee ee ee oe oe 153,804 O11 | 


433,599,708 6 


THOS. C. DEWEY, ) 
WILLIAM HUGHES, _ > Joint General Managers. 
FREDERICK FISHER, 


W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 


ASSETS. 

4 s. d. 

British Government Securities (£3,155,0co Consols) os 
Indian and Colonial Government Securities ae oe eo  39300,877 4 
Railway and other Debentures and Debenture Stocks .. «. 2,176,498 18 28 
Loans on County Council, Municipal and other rates .. oe 6,246,917 12 3 
Freehold Scotch feu duties oe os 2,830,469 8 8 
Freehold and leasehold property o oe oe oe +. 1,034,411 16 10 
Mortgages ee oe ee oe os 45,143,948 16 6 
Railway, gas, and water stocks oe os ee 5,669,891 3 4 
Suez Canal Shares oe oe o os os ee ee 168,4 5 8 
Telegraph and other shares .. oe oe 72,532 8 3 
Metropolitan Consolidated stock, and City of London bonds .. 358,645 12 6 
Bank of England stock.. + 200,559 18 6 
Foreign Government securities ee ee ee oe ee 996,694 I 3 
Reversions and Life Interests ee oe ee ee 575,104 G6 
Loans on the Company's Policies .. oe oe oe 13.3 
Rent charges... oe oe oe 148,164 
Outstanding premiums as ee ee oe 360,525 9 10 
Cash in hands of Superintendents and Agents’ balances ee 49,475 9 10 
Outstanding interest and rents es a ee 241,243 17 © 
Cash--On deposit, on current accounts, and in hand .. ee 281,407 2 4 
£33,599,708 6 o 


EDGAR HORNE, Chairman, 


HENRY HARBEN, 
W. T. PUGH, | Directors. 


We have examined the Cash transactions, Receipts and Payments affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year ended December 31st, 1898, and 
we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out 


in the above account, and we certify that they were in possession and safe custody as on December 31st, 1898. 


14th February, 1899. 


Decorrre, Dever, GrirrirHs AND Co. 


ENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY | 
READJUSTMENT. 


To the HOLDERS of the following BONDS and STOCK :— | 


Central Pacific Railroad Company of California First Mortgage Bonds, Series 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, and I. 

Western Pacific Railroad Company First Mortgage Bonds, Series A and B. 

California and Oregon Railroad Company and Central Pacific Railroad 
Company, successor, First Mortgage Bonds, Series A and B. 

Central Pacific Railroad Company (San Joaquin Valley Branch) First Mort- 
gage Bonds, 

Central Pacific Railroad Company Land Bonds. 

Central Pacific Railroad Company Fifty-Year Six Per Cent. Bonds. 

Central Pacific Railroad Company Fifty-Year Five Per Cent. Bonds. 

Central Pacific Railroad Company Common Stock. 


The undersigned pursuant to the Plan and Agreement for the Readjustment of | 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company, dated February 8th, 1899, hereby give notice | 
that the time for further deposits of the above-named Bonds and Stock has been 
fixed and limited to March 23rd, 1899, after which date deposits of said Bonds and 
Stock will be accepted (if at all) only upon such terms and conditions as the under- 
signed may impose. 


Copies of the Agreements with the United States and the Southern Pacific | 


Company, as well as of the Plan and Agreement of Readjustment, and also any further 
information desired, may be obtained at the Offices of any of the undersigned. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, Lonvon. 
SPEYER & CO.. New York. 
LAZ. SPEYER ELLISSEN, FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAM, 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS BROTHERS, AmstERDAM. 
DEUTSCHE BANK, Bertin. 


Dated March 1st, 1899. 


HE MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY SECURI- 
TIES COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Directors have the pleasure of announcing that the Deposits already received 
have been so large as to ensure the success of the Company. They have‘accordingly 
proceeded to allot the Securities of this Company, and Letters of Allotment will be 
posted to all Depositors forthwith. 

In order that Bondholders who have not already depcesited may have an oppor- 
tunity of joining this Company, the date for receiving Bonds without penalty has 
been extended up to and including Wednesday, the 15th March, 1899, after which 
date Bonds will only be received upon terms to be hereafter announced. 

By Order of the Board, 
FREDK. M. SPANKIE, Secretary. 


3 Gracechurch Street, E.C., London, tst March, 1899. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by SpoTTiswoopE & Co., 5 New-strect Square, E.C., and Published by FREDERICK DUNCAN WALKER, at the Office, 


288 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. 


Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 4 March, 1899. 
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